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Editorial. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
HROUGH polite attentions of 
Hon. Moses Humpnrey, Pres- 
Q Aa” jdent of the Board, we have 
+f JA, before us the First Annual Report 
{ Q, of the Board of Agriculture for 
Sh the State of New Hampshire. It 
vor is a handsome volume of 360 pages, 
from the press of the State Printer, 
The illustrations of the 


Orren C. Moore. 
volume are, the new Culver Hall, just dedi- 
cated; a Map of the Agricultural College 
Farm: some fine engravings of Horses, Cattle 
f yarious breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 


model kouses for the last two. The only 


ha 
iving in the way of farm implements is the 

- Plough, made and used by DANIFL 
\Varsrer. and now in the Museum of the 


\\ 


Agricultural College, at Hanover. Its length 
is thirteen feet; beam, nine feet one inch; 
six feet four inches; distance be- 


handles, 
tween handles, two feet ten inches; width of 

ld-board, twenty inches; width of share 
sixteen im hes. 

The Secretary of the Board, who has com- 
piled the transactions, gives a rapid history of 
the progress of agriculture in the State from 
the time when its rural interests were repre- 
sented by the pine tree, and when the pursuits 
of the people were mainly fishing upon the 
limited sea coast and in the fresh lakes and 
fur-bearing and 
other animals of the forest: Then a ship 
upon the stocks was adopted as the emblem 


streams, and hunting the 


of industry, and was incorporated into the 
seal of the State. Thrift and prosperity suc- 
eeeded. Roads were cut through forests over 
which 
“Trees, fit for the the masts 
Of some great admiral,” 

were dtawn to river landings to be floated to 
This led to inland settlements. 


Cattle were bred, cereals and vegetables cul- 


the ocean, 


tivated, and the plough and hoe became in- 


. 


lustrial emblems. Horses supplemented the 


ox. ‘Teams increased and traversed the State 
from inland towns to county shires, to villages 
on river banks, or to the only seaport the 


State offered. The Secretary then adds :— 
‘Until this period in the history of New Hamp- 
‘ agriculture, no wheels had been turned by 
juent waterfalls, nor had their monotonous 
ir been relieved by the music of the spindle 
ring of the hammer. But at length the 
spirit of enterprise, prompted by the desire of gain, 
rted the wilderness, the rocky hill-side and 
uren plain about our water-powers on the 
ck, the Nashua, the Cocheco, the Ashuelot 
‘rapid streams, into sites of busy towns 
riving cities. The construction of railways 
ed, or was simultaneous with the erection of 
sand machine shops, and both of these agencies 
ted to open new markets to the husbandman, 
ite new fields of rural labor and to bring a 
tit to the tiller of the soil. Market gardening, 
growing of fruit, the raising of milk, the breed- 
of improved stock, are some of the sources of 
ome to the farmer, which have sprung into life 

t the call of the progressive spirit of the age.” 











In speaking of the organized agricultural 
associations of the State, the first of which 
there is any reliable account, originated as 
early as 1814, its central point being at the 
then important town of Chester, or at Exeter, 
1817 


were formed in Cheshire, Hillsborough and 


in Rockingham County. In societivs 


Strafford Counties; in Grafton and Coos in 
IS19-20. The first grant by the Legislature 
was $100 to each of the incorporated societies 
of Rockingham and Cheshire. The following 
car £300 to the same, and $200 to the Hills- 
jorough, Strafford and Grafton, provided 
they should organize before the meeting of 
the next Legislature. Other appropriations 
were made, under certain conditions, but up 
to the year 1820, only about $3000 had been 
expended for the promotion of agriculture by 
the State. 

In 1820, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of Gov. Berti, of Chester, a State 
Loard of Agriculture was created. A report 
from this Board was made and printed in 
1422, but no copy of it can now be found. 
In the year 1870, after the lapse of half a 
century, a new board was organized, and now 
consists of the following members :— 


Merrimack County.—Moses Humphrey, of Con- 
cord. 
Lelknap County.—Thomas Coggswell, of Gil- 
In ne. 
. Hillsborough County.—James O. Adams, of 
. itl hester. 
Cheshire County —Sampson W. Buffum, of Win- 
chester, 
Carroll County.—W. H. H. Mason, of Moulton- 
borough. 
(rraston County.—Luther B. Haskins, of Lyme. 
Strafford County.—H. R. Roberts, of Rollinsford. 
‘ Rockingham County.—Joseph F. Lawrence, of 
2p plnge. 
Coos County.—Nathan R. Perkins, of Jefferson. 
Sullivan County.—Jobn 8. Walker, of Claremont. 


The first meeting of the Board took place 
at Concord, Aug., 23, 1870, and organized 
by the choice of Hon. Moses Humpnrey, of 
Concord, as President, and James O. Apams, 
Esq., of Manchester, as Secretary. A gen- 
eral discussion of the objects of the Board 
followed, topics for written articles or future 
discussion were assigned, and delegates were 
appointed from the Board to attend the county 
fairs in the State. 

At the second meeting of the Board, the 
delegates reported, arrangements were made 
for holding a series of public gatherings, and 
an excellent address to the farmers of New 
Hampshire was adopted, and afterwards sent 
all over the State. 

The first publie meeting under the auspices 
of the Board, took place at Concord, on the 
29th and 30th of Nov., 1870. Farmers from 
all portions of the State, and from other 
States, were present, and were welcomed to 
the city of Concord, and the hospitalities of 
its citizens, by the mayor, Hon. A. G. JoyEs. 
The President then read the act establishing 
the Board of Agriculture, and stated the 
plans which the Board had in view for pro- 
moting this important industrial art, promi- 


nent among which was the proposition to hold 
public meetings in every section of the State, 
and draw out the cultivators of the soil, them- 
selves, to take an active part in the discus- 
sions. This meeting, he said, was the ‘‘initia- 
tory movement, and the programme admits of 
a wide range of agricultural topics.” 

The subjects discussed were, ‘Indian corn ; 
the profit from its cultivation, and its exhaust- 
ing effects on the soil, compared with other 
crops.” ‘*Manures; the comparative value of 
commercial, composted and stable manures, 
and the economy of purchasing fertilizers to 
compensate for the loss by selling hay and 
other farm products.” ‘The agricultural ad- 
vantages of the West and the East compared.” 

On the second day there was an earnest 
discussion on ‘Farmers’ Clubs.” An essay 
on ‘‘the Drought and the Means of preventing 
its usual effects,” on ‘‘Blood Stock,” and ‘‘on 
Horses.” Discusssions on all these topics 
were full and earnest, and proved that there 
are plenty of New Hampshire farmers who 
can intelligently lead public opinion in agri- 
eultural matters, whenever opportunity is pre- 
sented to them. 

Other publie meetings were held at Milford, 
Dec. 22; Winchester, Jan. 18; Keene, 
Jan. 19; Lebanon, Feb. 6; Derry, Feb. 
23; Chester, Feb. 24; Meredith, March, 24; 
Exeter, March 29. 
these meetings, and many individuals, for the 
first time, took an active part in the discms- 


Large numbers attended 


sions. 

The report then occupies some sixty-seven 
pages in returns from towns, replying to a 
series of questions sent out by the Secretary. 
These returns show the condition of agricul- 
ture in the State, better, perhaps, than any- 
thing else. Some of them are quite full; 
those from Chester, Eaton, and Webster, for 
instance, are good examples. The report 
then speaks of ‘‘Co-operative organizations,” 
—the New England Society, New Hampshir: 
State Agricultural Society, the several County 
Societies and the Agricultural College. 

Some of the important papers which have 
been read, are ‘*The Crops and Drought of 
1870,” by James O. Adams. ‘‘Selling Hay 
and Buying Manures,” by J. F. Lawrence. 
‘**Phosphates and their Application,” by S.C. 


Pattee. ‘‘Sheep Breeding,” by Dr. W.H. 
H. Mason. ‘Breeds of Cattle,” by O. F. R. 
Waite. ‘‘Neat Stock of New Hampshire,” 


by H. R. Roberts. 


**Points in Short Horns,” 


by S. M. Buffum. ‘Underdraining,” by 
Joseph B. Walker. ‘Draining Hampton 


Marshes,” by J. P. Welch. 
Forage Plants,” by George F. Beede. ‘Plant 
Life,” by William H. Hills. ‘Indian Corn,’ 
by Simon ‘Winter Duties,” by 
‘‘New Hampshire in com- 


“Grasses and 


Brown. 
James 0. Adams. 
parison with other States,” by J. F. Lawrence, 
and ‘‘Farming in New Hampshire,” by Levi 
Bartlett. 

A paper upon the ‘Statistics of Produc- 
tion,” throughout the State, one upon ‘The 
New Cattle Disease,” 
sects and their Destroyers,” one upon ** Th 


one upon ‘Noxious In- 


Birds, the Farmer's Friends,” and extracts 
from letters received, close the volume. 

Having attended several meetings of the 
Board, witnessed the numbers attendant upon 
them, and the decided interest manifested in 
their transactions,—we cannot doubt that the 
trifling cost to the State, as stated by the Sec- 
retary, for this report, will be repaid many 
times over by an increased value of crops th: 
present year. And this increase will spring 
from better knowledge of improved modes of 
farming, and the new life and interest infused 
into the masses by the influence of these meet 
ings. Their doings were published in tli 
papers, repeated everywhere by the person 
attending them, and became household words. 
They were discussed in the woods while felliny 
the forest, in the taverns, the stores, the 
blacksmith shop, over the lap-stone, and in 
the grist and lumber mill, whenever their 
noise would permit. A good work has bee: 
commenced, We trust it may be continued. 
There is plenty of good land in the Stat 
which is available for cultivation. Let that 
be improved to its highest extent, and num 
berless acres which are now under partial and 
unprofitable culture, grow up to timber, t 
keep in motion the thousand wheels which th: 
swift streams of the State will impel. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Monthly Report for July of the Commis 
sioner of Agriculture gives an interesting histori 
cal sketch of the origin and progress of this D: 
partment. 

Up to the year 1836, the patent office busines 
was transacted by a clerk of the Secretary of State. 
That year it was made a separate bureau, and Hon. 
Henry Ellsworth was appointed the first Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Immediately after his appoint 
ment the idea of connecting with the models of th 
numerous agricultural implements 
collecting in his office a depository of valuable an: 
rare seeds engaged his attention, and without sp< 
cial legal authorization he commenced a system «f 
collecting and distributing such seeds and plants 
on a small scale. 


which wer 


On the 21st of January, 1839, Hon. Isaac Fletcher, 
of Vermont, chairman of the Committee on Pa 
tents of the House of Representatives, addressed a 
letter to Commfssioner Ellsworth, requesting th: 
communication of information relative to the co!l- 
lection and distribution of seeds and plants; also 
relative to the practicability of obtaining agricul 
tural statistics. To this letter of inquiry the Com 
missioner respdnded on the following day, reciting 
the action already taken by him to further th: 
cause of agriculture, and assigning many reasons 
why his previous recommendations should lx 
adopted. In this communication the Commissioner 
suggested that “arrangements could be made for 
the exhibition of different kinds of grain, exotic 
and indigenous, in the new Patent office.” In the 
closing hours of the Twenty-tifth Congress, (act of 
3d March, 1839,) the Commissioner was gratified 
by the —- of an appropriation of $1000, to be 
taken from the Patent Office fund, for the purpose 
of collecting and distributing seeds, prosecuting 
agricultural investigations, and procuring agricul- 
tural statistics. Thus originated the agricultural 
division of the Patent Office. 


In his next report, that for 1840, the Commis- 
sioner stated that the foreign ministers and offi- 
cers of the navy had been requested to aid in pro- 
curing valuable seeds, &c., and in his report for 
1841, he stated that 30,000 packages of seeds had 
been distributed, and that measures had been taken 
to collate the agricultural statistics from the re- 
turns of the census of 1840. “The importance of 
an annual report of the state of the crops in differ- 
ent sections, as a preventive against monopoly, and 
a good criterion to calculate the state of exchange,” 
was commended to the consideration of Congress, 
and from this suggestion were evolved in time the 
annual agricultural reports. 

Congress made no further appropriation in 1840 
or 1841. From 1842 to 1845 an annual appropria- 
tion was made. In 1846 it was omitted, and re- 
sumed in 1847. In no year up to 1854 did the an- 
nual appropriation exceed $5500, and it was gener- 
ally below that sum. 

But we cannot now follow the writer in his de- 
tails of the history of the department, and of its 
reports and other labors, further than to say that 
Mr. Ellsworth resigned in 1845, and was succeeded 
by Hon. Edmund Burke, of New Hampshire. In 
1849 Mr. Burke retired and was succeeded by Hon. 
Thomas Ewbank, of New York. In 1852 Mr. Silas 
Hodges, of Vermont, was appointed Commissioner ; 
in 1853 Hon. Charles Mason, of lowa, was ap- 
pointed; who was succeeded in 1857 by Hon. Jo- 
seph Holt, of Kentucky ; he by William D. Bishop, 
of Connecticut, in 1859. Hon. Philip F. Thomas, 
of Maryland, and Hon. Thomas G. Clemson were 
acting commissioners in 1860. In 18618. T. Shu-. 
gert, Esq., took the office and held it till May, 
1862, when the Department of Agriculture was es- 
tablished. 

Under the new organization, Isaac Newton, of 
Pennsylvania, was appointed first Agricultural 
Commissioner in 1862. He died in 1867, and was 
succeeded by Horace Capron, of Illinois, who re- 

signed August 1, 1871, and Hon. Frederick Watts 
has been commissioned in his stead. 

The total expenditures by the Government for 
the encouragement of agriculture, from the first 
appropriation of $1000, in 1839, to the 30th day of 
June, 1871, exclusive of the cost of printing the 
agricultural reports, are stated at $2,019,893. The 





Department of Agriculture, furniture included, 
was $140,000, and the cost of the conservatory, 
was about $25,000. 





SWINDLERS. 

It is estimated that not less than three million 
dollars are taken from the pockets of country peo- 
ple by the various swindling establishments in New 
York city alone, mostly by means of alluring ad- 
vertisements. Other cities probably draw from 
country people, in a similar way, about as much in 
proportion to their population and business, So 
that, including the amount sponged by travelling 
“agents, "gghe country pays a large tax to support 
rascality.” But where does the rascality actually 
come in? If itis dishonest to offer three or four, 
or ten times as much fora dollar as a dollar is 
worth, is it honest to accept ten dollars worth for 
one dollar? It takes two to make a bargain, and 
if both expect to get more than they give, can the 
kettle call the pot black, or has either a right to 
grumble about getting crocked a little? It is said 
that one of the most successful of modern swin- 
dies consists in an offer to sell counterfeit money. 
Now, if there is any difference in the degree 
wrong doing, is it not worse to put such money 
circulation than it is to manufacture the “queer 
stuff?’ Is not the success of all these swindling 
operations based largely on the practical dishonesty 
or cupidity of their dupes. Country people arb 
gravely advised “never to trust their money, not 
even & postage stamp, to any person whose reputa- 
tion they know nothing about.” But how will it 
answer for us to fall back on the old-fashioned and 
perhaps somewhat antiquated rule of dealing justly, 
of paying a fair price for what we buy and of ex- 
pecting only an for what we sell? 
Would not this be a better protection against fraud 
than whole columns of newspaper exposures of 
successful swindling ? 


equivalent 





To Take Bruises ovr or Furniture.—Some- 
times a valuable article of furniture gets a bruise 
which remains an “eye sore” to persons who like 
to have everything “neat and in order.” From 
some experiments made, we think the following 
process will bring nearly or quite a smooth sa- 
face -— 

Wet the parts with warm water; double a piece 
of brown paper five or six times, soak it in the 
warm water and lay it on the place; apply on that 
awarm but not hot flatiron till the moisture is 
evaporated. If the bruises are not gone repeat the 
process. After two applications the dent or bruise 
will be raised to the surface. If the bruise be 
small, merely soak it with warm water, and hold 
tred hot iron near the surface, keeping the surface 
continually wet—the bruise will soon disappear. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





COLORING BUTTER. 

We that have white grass pastures this dry 
weather cannot make as yellow butter as we wish 
to, though we give our cows two quarts of corn 
meal a day. We want to inquire through the 
FARMER for the best and healthiest coloring. Car- 
rots and squash are not to be had just now, and we 
ire told that annoftto is a deadly poison; so what 
can We use with safety? Will you please give us 
the definition of annotto from Webster’s Una- 
bridged, and oblige, an INQUIRER. 

Sutrey, N. ., July, 1871. 

RemMarks.—The detinitions of the word annotto, 
ro annatto, annotta, anotta, arnotto, arnatta, ar 
notta, &c., as itis variously written, as given by 
Webster and Worcester, are nearly the same; 
Worcester cites Ure for authority, and Webster, 
McCulloch and Loudon. Webster's definition is, 
“A species of red or yellowish-red dyeing materia! 
prepared from the seeds of atree ( Bira orellana) 
belonging to the tropical regions of America.” 

Some dairymen, we know, have objected to the 
use of annotto, but we were not aware that any 
body considered the pure article at all poisonous. 
Mr. O. 8. Bliss, of Georgia, Vt., Secretary of the 
Vermont Dairymen's Association, says “there can- 
It is a 
purely vegetable extract, and the Brazilians, who 
manufacture it, make use of it to tint very many 
of the most delicate and luxurious dishes served 
We have a friend who has trav- 


not be any possible objection to its use. 


at their repasts. 
celled extensively in South America, and who is ac- 
juainted with its nature and the process of manu- 
facturing it. He speaks of it as analogous to our 
butter in some respects, one of which is that the 
really pure article is of a comparatively imperisha- 
ble or self-preserving nature, and that it imparts to 
milk, butter and cheese, in some degree, this pre 
servative principle, while the impure grades, like 
the less pure grades of butter, are lacking in this 
principle, or rather that they have within them- 
selves germs or spores of putrefaction and decay, 
which, after a longer or shorter time, grow and 
-pread, producing injurious results in the mass. 
There are very low grades which are used for me 
From 


what we can learn from various reliable sources 


chanical and manufacturing purposes only. 
there is not the least difficulty about getting a good 
ticle of annotto if the purchaser is willing to pay 
for it, and makes application for it to some well 
stablished regular dealer of good reputation. It 
is said that there is very great difficulty in distin 
ruishing the better from the medium grades, and 
that the most prudent houses rely mainly upon the 
reputation of certain brands, and the character of 
the parties from whom they make their purchases. 

Many persons affect to be very averse to the us¢ 
of colored butter, but we have never seen one yet 
vho does not like good, rich-looking yellow butter 
better than a poor, lardy, white article, and would 
not eat a nicely colored article “much more satis- 
fuctorily than the other, provided, of course, that 
he does not know that it is colored; and the 
smartest of the class are unable to distinguish the 
colored from natural butter of the same shade of 
It is manifestly better policy for the pro 
lucer to conform to the public taste in this respect 
than to attempt to educate it.” 


color. 


COLORADO POTATO BUG, 


The Colorado bug that destroys potatoes, when 
once seen will he remembered. As we have nothing 
of the kind to compare them with in this section, 
I will try to describe them so that all can recognize 
them at first sight. They are a round, oblong bug 
a littl smaller than a yellow-bird’s egg; both ends 
are nearly alike, save a little head on one end from 
which the ten stripes start and run lengthwise of 
the body. These stripes resemble those of the lit- 
tle common potato bug, in color. They are a very 
mean looking bug, and decidedly the filthiest pest 
[ ever saw of the bug or worm order. When they 
come from the ground they are of a bright orange 
color, not unlike the little crabs often found in 
Some papers are recommending poultry 
for their extirmination. Poultry will not eat them, 
as they are very poisonous even to those birds 
whose food consists of beetles. One bug will kill a 
bird of that species in a few hours. As they are 
very voracious caters, they void a great deal; hence 
they are very filthy. They will crawl all about the 
house in quest of food, and they leave their mark 
on the carpet if you chance to step on one. They 
are not contined to the potato wholly for a living. 
The tomato and all of the night-shade family and 
most of the tender shrubbery about the house and 
fiower-garden furnish them with a living. The 
only remedy known West is to crush, burn or poi- 
son them by sifting Paris green on the vines. To 
burn them they gather them by holding a pan 
under the vines and shaking them into it. 1. B. 

Addison County, Vt., July, 1871. 


oysters, 


RemMarks.—From recent statements in western 
papers it appears that poultry do sometimes eat 
these insects with impunity and apparent relish, 
though at first they generally refuse to do so. It 
would seem also that extravagant statements have 
been made as to their poisonous nature. 





GRASS SEEDS. 

An editorial in the Farmer, some time ago, re- 
commended the sowing of a greater variety of 
grass seed. have usually sowed ten pounds 
clover, one bushel redtop, and one peck herdsgrass. 
How shall I change this, or what add, to make a 
good variety for a common loamy soil? How 
would the following recipe work ? 

Three pecks redtop. 

One bushel orchard grass. 

One peck herdsgrass. 

Please answer soon, as I have three acres to sow 
down, which I intend to doearly, with grass alone. 

Franklin, Mass., July, 1871. ¥. 


Remarks.—Add the clover to your formula, and 
you will have an excellent variety. We do not yet 
sufficiently appreciate the value of orchard grass 
as one of our fodder crops. 





IRRIGATION BY DAM FLOWING. 


Some time last year, an address of Mr. M. J. 
Harvey, of Epping, N. H., was published in the 
FARMER, recounting some of the means by which 
farming could be made to pay. Among these, was 
one which a gentleman present eriticised, and Mr. 
Harvey explained himself. It was in regard to 
the benefit of irrigation, by throwing on water with 
adam. ‘The water was to be thrown on in early 
spring. It stayed on only two or three weeks, was 
then drawn off, and the ground was left in a more 
fertile conditjon, in consequence, I suppose, of the 
sediment carried on and left by the water, or by 
fertilizing matter which the water held in a state 
of solution. That water directly from a spring 
near by, or water filled with muddy matter, should 
fertilize somewhat, I have no doubt. In my case 
I have a brook where irrigation by ditching would 
be difficult, but the water could be dammed and 
thrown on with small expense. There is no spring 
within a hundred rods. The brook is high in early 
spring, the water from hill sides around coming in 
large quantities from snow and rain, and also to 
considerable extent from the spring; but by the 
first of June, it is usually dry where I wish to 
irrigate. I have consulted many practical farmers, 
but none have yet advised me to flood the soil. 
Some say the land will be made sour. Mr. Harvey 
says the ground must be left bare in the winter to 
freeze, or the English grasses will die out, and 

r grasses replace them. Some of the soil is 





total cost of the building erected for the use of the 


clayey, but most of it is a good loam, of rather a 


it in triumph to his little cabinet. 


sandy nature below. It is a soil which has re- 
ceived from surrounding fields, but does not give 
off to others, in consequence of its position. 

If any one can give me information in regard to 
the effect of such irrigation, they would oblige. 
Perhaps Mr. Harvey can give a chapter from per- 
sonal experience. F. 

Franklin, Mass., July, 1871, 

ReEMARKS.—We regard the inquiry of our cor- 
respondent of much importance. The different 
effects of water flowing over land and of water 
standing upon it are better known than are the 
causes of these different results. But such flowage 
is not generally included in the term irrigation. 





COPPERAS AND SALTPETRE WATER. 

In the Farmer of July 22, 1 read a little article 
recommending copperas and saltpetre water for 
pear trees that failed to bear, Will you give diree- 
tions for using ? INQUIRER. 

July 25, 1871. 

RemMarks.—In reply, we have to say that no 
tests have ever been made by us on pear trees with 
these articles. Both are quickeners in the soil, 
and are excellent for most crops. We are now 
sprinkling pear trees with copperas water to pre- 
vent ravages of the pear slug. 

If, however, we were to apply copperas and salt- 
petre to the soil, under pear trees, we should dis- 
solve one pound of each in four gallons of water, 
making cight gallons for the two pounds. 
the same articles in a powdered form might answer 
the purpose as well, if the ground were moist. 
The two pounds would be sufficient for some 
twenty or thirty trees. Please experiment on other 
trees with each article by itself, and let us know 
results. 


Suwing 





PACKING NEW HAY WITH OLD MEADOW HAY. 

I have about six tons of meadow hay of fair 
quality, but by next winter it will not be as good 
as itis now, and I wish to make it available if 
possible. I have about three acres of quite heavy 
clover. Now will it be advisable for me to lay a 
course of meadow hay, say twelve inches deep, 
then a course of fresh cut clover, same thickness, 
and so on to the end ? a =e 

I think 1 saw something to this effect in your 
paper, but cannot now find it. I don’t wish to 
lose or injur my clover, but somebody has said 
the fresk clever would impart its sweet. fragrance 
to che old hay and cattle would reiish the whole. 
What do you think of it? Would one foot in depth 
for the conrses be too thick ? Would it be well to 
cure it in part, or lay it up green, as it is cut? &c. 

SURSCKIBER. 

Woonsockel, | ay July 20,1871. 

RemMakks.—We have had no experience in pack- 
ing down clover with meadow hay. Have packed 
straw with hay, with good results. We should 
have no hesitation in packing the two together as 
you propose,—making the layers about one foot 
thick. 
as possible in the cock, and handle it carefully 
while making it and packing it with the hay. It 
will be a poor time to indulge in doubtful experi- 
ments, in the present scarcity of good fodder. 


Should advise curing the clover, but as far 


WITCH GRASS.—-KYE GRASS ( ?) 

As the refreshing and much needed rain has cut 
short our work in the hay, field, I will spend a 
little time in seeking |: tn a dark green subject. 
Enclosed you will tind Jk of grass which I 
pulled up to-day, in 1t of one of our stores, 
where I found it grow in great Juxuriance. Lt 
was just in bloom and both stalk and leaves seem 
very tender as though they would make excellent 
fodder. Some said it was witch grass, and some 
gave it other names. Sol determined to inquir 
of the Editor. If it is witch grass, it is its first 
advent into these parts. W. L. Stmonps. 

Rorbury, Pie Suly 18, 1871. 


Remanks.—We think it is not witch grass. The 
leaves are too narrow, the head too loose, thé 
You should 
have sent more of the root, as this is an important 


bristle, or beard, or awn too long. 


characteristic of the 7riticum 


We think it is one of the Ryc 


repens, with its 
numerous aliases, 
£TASsCs. 

= COAL ASHES. 

In your reply to my questions in regard to th 
value of coal ashes, in the Farmen of July 14, you 
speak of using them on your dryest soils. Now 
my principal attention for the next two years will 
be directed to the cultivation and fertilizing of 
lowish land, which, though not very wet, is fur 
from being dry. If I use coal ashes in my stables 
as an absorbent, they will be applied as a top- 
dressing for grass on this land; and | would ask if 
they will be beneficial to the grass crop there, the 
soil being partly of a clayey and partly of a loamy 
nature; a small part will be irrigated. ¥. 


Remanks.—We have no doubt but the coal 
ashes will be beneficial on the soil you described. 
Having a choice of soils on which to use them, we 
should always select the dry ones. 
AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—A correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly 
wishing to make a screw hold in an old hole, 
plugged it with wood, made a hole with a brad-aw! 
in about a week screw and 
He then rammed in long 


and put in the screw; 
plag were out again. 
pieces of cork and the screw held fast. 

—Mr. Wallace Berry, who resides near Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., bas 1900 acres of corn in one inclosure. 
This extensive field is tilled by seventeen men— 
each using a cultivator—and thirty-four mules. 
Mr. Berry expects to gather this year fifty bushels 
of corn to the acre, which will make his crop nearly 
100,000 bushels. 

—Reynolds, Brown & Co., Chicago wool dealers, 
say that so large a proportion of wools have gon¢ 
Fast that Northwestern mills must either stop run- 
ning at an early day, or clse buy wool from the 
Fast. 
West than in the seaboard cities for the remainder 


They expect prices to range higher in the 


of the season. 

—A Mr. J. H. Fitchet, of New York, states that 
carbolic acid is used with perfect success when ap- 
plied to scratches in horses, even in the worst 
cases. One-third glycerine should be mixed with 
the acid. 
sores and filled with maggots have been rapidly 


Cows with their bodies covered with 


cured with three or four applications of the prepa- 
ration. 

—Among the rules adopted for the government 
of the Georgia State Fair, to commence at Rome, 
October 10, are the following: Betting or gamb- 
ling in any’ shape whatever, or any immorality, 
will not be tolerated on the Grounds of the Asso- 
ciation. No intoxicated person shall be allowed 
to exhibit an animal, contend for premium, or re- 
main on the premises. 

—A farmer's son in Cedar County, Iowa, who is 
something of a naturalist, transfixed a very huge 
and strange looking yellow garden spider, and bore 
Four days after- 
wards he went to examine the thing, lifting its 
legs and other parts with his fingers, when it bit 
him. 
mediately, and it is now feared he will lose his 
arm. The spider lived four days witha pin through 
its body. 


His hand commenced swelling almost im- 


—In a communication to the Germantown Tele- 
graph, Mr. Josiah Clark, of Manchester, N. H., 
says, sorrel is not, as is generally supposed, the re- 
sult of sour soil, but the reverse. Observing Gears 
ago that sorrel was more abundant on sweet than 
sour soil, I hauled apple pomace on a piece where 
nothing but sorrel grew, and harrowed it and grass 
seed in. The result was, sorrel disappeared and 
grass came in its stead. Anything that tends to 
sour, with fertile matter added, will work a cure 
just as alkali rectifies the acidity in the stomach. 
The sour waste of breweries, coarse, wet, sour lit- 
ter, vinegar or anything that is sour, worked into 
the surface of the soil will tend to eradicate sorrel. 





Correspondence, 


For the New England Farmer. 
DRAINAGE OF DRY LANDS. 


Not having personally seen the land on Ex- 
Governor Smyth’s estate at Manchester, the 
profitable incidental drainage of which I men- 
tioned in a former communication, and to 
which, I presume, your correspondent, J. L. 
Hubbard, alludes in your issue of July 15, I 
cannot say to what extent the draining im- 
provement has operated ; but my practical ex- 
perience enables me to show Mr. Hubbard 
that the principle of draining dry lands—with- 
out carrying through the drains the moisture 
from adjoining wet or ony places—is a 
good anda profitable one. I suppose satis- 
faction on this score to be his object. 

When I was not ‘‘A Fireside Farmer,” and 
when I had to pay at least as much annual 
rent per acre for land as it can be bought for 
in many good farming towns in New England, 
the rage for drainage began to possess the 
minds of land-owners, and leases were gener- 
ally drawn making it incumbent on farmers to 
or seated drain stipulated portions of their 
holdings until the whole should undergo that 
improvement. I was of the number so bound, 
and was as skeptical concerning this incum- 
bency, in the matter of what was considered 
dry soil, as the most obdurate non-improver 
could wish. My landlord furnished tiles and 
Thad to furnish labor, and draining | eing 
‘tin the bond” it had to be done. Hundreds 
of the most intelligent farmers similarly situ- 
ated as I was, and whose sage practice and 
experiences were more valuably suggestive 
than mine, denounced the drainage of dry 
land as a sheer absurdity—a throwing away of 
money and material—an imposition on com- 





mon-sense judgment—a folly which had no 
justifying feature. The practical testimony 





of Mr, Smith, of Deanston, one of the fathers 
of the improved drainage system in Great 
Britain—of many others who had followed and 
proved bis theory that light lands demanded 
drainage in order to be profitable—and the 
demonstrations in its favor by Prof. J. W. F. 
Johnson, of Edinburg College, the famous 
writer on Agricultural Chemistry, were of no 
account with us. We knew better; of course 
wealid. If growlings could have encompassed 
our dr: e it Aten have easily been done ; 
but we to go atit with ploughs and spades, 
and it was performed by dint of their diligent 
use. and very grudging!y. 

Now for consequences, for in them was to be 
found proof of our wisdom and the great folly 
of those who Opposed us. I had two fields, 
one falling to the west from a narrow ridge, 
and including eleven acres; the other more 
slightly sloping to the east from the same 
ridge, and containin eight acres. Both were 
naturally drained ; het is to say, the fall from 
the ridge on the west to the bottom of the 
field was twenty-six feet, and that on the east 
seventeen feet. Very superior facilities 
were afforded by the former for the washing 
out and away of the manures in the soil during 
heavy rains; the privilege in .- respect 
0 . i exac ae- 
sireb .. “the Mo, hie both Sooner, was a 
light, loamy clay, itty, and on the west 
side, aire thant half Ay down the field, al- 
most what would be called gravel bed. Bar- 
ley had always been the best crop grown upon 
it, the reason for which see the books of Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and ‘‘when seen make a 
note on’t” as Cap'n Cuttle says. About half 
a dozen rods on the lower part of the west 
field the land was level, and ran along a high- 
way. The soil here was deep and without 
grit. It was the best spot for weeds and 
aquatic grasses that could be found ; and also 
grew excellent turnips, although the labor of 
keeping the weeds down made the crops 
hardly so profitable as they might have been. 
It was just such a spot as would, I believe, 
have charmed your correspondent, “*C. E. 
K.,” to whom I will pay my grateful respects 
anon. 

This west field was drained in the fall, 
ploughed and winter fallowed. It was cross- 
ploughed next spring and planted to potatoes, 
which gave an excellent crop. ‘The season 
was an average one, but the yield was very 
superior to what it had ever been known be- 
fore. The manure used was a mixture from 
the stable and cow-house for the higher part 
of the field, and on the lower portion ashes 
from the yards in a neighboring village. 

The second year the land was ploughed and 
sown to oats. ‘The season was an ordinary 
one, I had a fine crop—three hundred hush- 
els more than had ever been raised on the same 
land. 

| was bound to a four course rotation— 
green crop,—oats, barley or wheat—hay and 
clover, and pasture. Another occupation took 
me from the farm after the hay crop of the 
third year was harvested (and it was a supe- 
rior one, although the spring had been a vers 
dry and unfavorable one for grass.) I did 
not weigh it, and can only speak by the rule 


of comparative bulk. | 


Co-incident success showed itself in the ex- | 
periences of my fellow farmers; and we, as a 
whole, became as nearly converts to the **stu- 
pidity” of draining light lands as could be; 
and had some conscientious opinions that we 
were not exactly invested with all the agricul- 
tural wisdom then atloat. Time and experi- 
ence satisfied us that we had been wrong. 

Now I could easily fill a page of your excel- 
lent practical paper in showing how these 
beneficial results happened ; but it is enough 
to say that the effect of drainage was to deepen 
the soil and render it porous; give it power 
to retain a healthy quantity of water, at a 
depth where plants could reach it, and in a 
position where it could not be evaporated by 
the heat of the sun. There is much fructify- 
ing matter in rains and snows, which, if al- 
lowed to sink into the soil, instead of being 
washed off its surface, make a fair manuring 
of themselves. Let any farmer catch a tub of 
rain-water, allow it to settle and then examine 
it, and he will find a quantity of fine sediment, 
prepared for the food of plants, which will 
surprise him. Let him, in snow time, take a 
quantity of the purest snow, press it firmly 
into a glass tumbler, and cover it carefully up 


it melts he will find a considerable portion of 
pure chareoal precipitated, which, left in the | 








so as to allow nothing to get into it, and when | 
| 
| 


soil instead of being washed off, could not but 
have excellent effect on crops. It is of no use 


to say that if drainage makes land porous that | 


these fertilizing ingredients will be washed 


through the soil into the drains; for let any | 


one examine the outlet of a main drain during | 
a heavy shower, and he will find the water 
flowing from it to be as clear as if coming from 
a living spring. No; these fertilizing sub- 
stances, in the process of infiltration, remain 
in the soil and add to its depth and vital ac- 
tivity. I say nothing of the advantages of 
ventilation, heat, &c., which are also essen- 
tials demanded in a healthy soil, and which 
thorough drainage will produce in the most 
desirable and profitable way. 


On overhauling the very excellent commu- | 


nication of **C. E. K.” of Dudley, Mass., I 
do not see that we are at issue in anything but 
one, 
beneficial thing, ‘‘on good corn land,” without 
drainage ; and I respectfully beg leave to dif- 
fer. Were land under trrigation drained 
(there being a constant supply of water,) the 
benefits of drainage would be incalculably 
vreater than if it were otherwise. The reason 
for my belief is roughly hinted at above, and 
I think your intelligent correspondent will see 
the point. 

Finally, I entirely approve of “*C. E. K.’s” 
suggestion that experiments should be made 


Ile seems to hold that irrigation is a | 


with drains on dry land to prove their value | 


or the contrary. It was just by that process 
that I was compulsorily convinced that drain- 
age, under all circumstances, was proper and 
profitable ; and I am not sanguine enough to 
believé that any other method of proof will 
satisfy thousands of practical farmers—readers 
of the New ENGianp Farmer—that the the- 
ory I have advanced is a correct ene. By all 
means let us have practical evidence, even on 
a small scale. I indeed challenge it to come 
forward in my defence, but especially for the 
benefit of the agricultural community. Thank- 
ful that this draining question has engaged the 
attention of so many intelligent correspondents, 
Lam, &e. A Firesipe Farmer. 
Boston, July 17, 1871. 





For the New England Farmer. 
TOP-DRESSING.---STEAMING HAY. 


In the address of G. F. Beede, Fremont, 
N. H., (see Farmer, July 22,) is some sound 
advice in regard to the top-dressing of grass 
Jands. But there is one idea to which I would 
especially refer, and that is, the effect of ani- 
mal manures in rendering compost materials 
of greater value, over and above the value of 
the added manure itself. 

Last summer, during the severe drought, I 
carted a larger quantity of loam than ever be- 
fore into my stable, piling it up in rear of the 
cows, and to such a depth under foot as to 
make it diflicult to walk in the stable. 

In cleaning the cattle stable, I removed not 
only all the loam which was wet, and also, as 
for several years before, a small amount of 
dry loam to cover it, and to hold the ammo- 
nia, but I went still farther, and got down 
into the cellar a great deal more than I had 
before supposed to be necessary; thinking 
that the fermenting of the manure would 
warm up, loosen, lighten, “leaven,” as Mr. B. 
says, the whole mass; believing, also, that the 
alkalies and the carbonic and other acids 
would act as disintegrators on the crude par- 
ticles of inorganic matter, and that the loam 
and the manure would be of more value thus 
worked together, for these reasons, than if all 
saved and separately applied. 

One of my neighbors, an excellent farmer 
of sound judgment, disagreed with me ; think- 
ing, as I had formerly done, that enough to 
absorb the liquid was about all that was of use 
in the manure; and that whatever was used 
farther than this could be directly applied to 
the field with less labor and the same result. 
I top-dressed some of my grass land with this 
material, and the effect was surprising. Cut- 
ting a swath lengthwise of the field, commenc- 
ing with the top-dressed, you passed to the 
pr se with the thought of going down a high- 
stair, and in thickness the difference was 
equally as great, and the quality of the top- 
dressed was far the best. : 

Th use of rotted loam alone, however, is 
not practiced so much as it will be sometime. 
‘A neighbor of mine has a field at a distance 
from home, which he has kept in good grass 
as to quality and quantity for twenty-five 
years by this means alone, never ploughing, 
and the soil is only a saree mar a 
He digs and heaps up 4 lot of mould from 
similar soil on the roadside of the wall, and 
spreads, after a year’s rotting, after haying. 

When usetts farmers can afford to 
buy corn meal for a fertilizer directly applied, 
it is quite evident that the man who raises 
some other crop will make the most money. 
Hay will be about as high, and may be higher 





by the — than corn, next winter, unless 
a vast change takes piace; and unless some 
special crops are grown, I can hardly see how 
a farmer can do better than to collect all the 
top-dressing material possible, now, in the 
coming fall, and in winter, keeping a huge 
stock of it under cover, dry-housed, to be 
liberally used during that season; and apply- 
ing to his fields whenever he can, and espe- 
cially in winter. He will thus save valuable 
time in the busier season for other purposes. 


Refrigerator and Steaming Box. 

In the same issue of your paper there is a 
description of a home-made refrigerator, such 
a one as I had just completed for another 
purpose, except that the space between the 
two boxes was three, instead of only two 
inches. The Journal of Agriculture, (St. 
Louis,) contained an article some time ago, in 
which the writer described a box for steaming 
hay. He first got his jdea from the ‘‘Poor 
Man’s Cook Stove,” a ‘Norway invention to 
save fuel. A box was very heavily lined with 
felt, which is a slow conductor of heat. Then 
meat, vegetables, or anything to be cooked, 
can be heated to the right point and placed 
in the box where it will continue to cook as 
long desired The .writer, om + came 
principle, constructed his box like the refrig- 
erator—i.e. two boxes, one within the other, 
and a space between. The space in this case 
was filled with chopped straw and sawdust, as 
[had intended to fill it in my box. But a 
neighbor told me he thought it would be better 
to entirely shut up the space and trust to dead 
air. ‘This I have done, but think I will add 
the improvement of the refrigerator-man, by 
lining with old zinc. Of course the box if a 
poor conductor of heat, will either shut it out 
or in; the temperature being kept as nearly 
as possible to that desired for a considerable 
time. The hay being cut, hot water is applied, 
the box closed, and cooking goes on. Or, by 
using ice, the same box becomes a refrigera- 
tor at once, 

Another winter will show how it will work ; 
but it is to be hoped that the present scarcity 
af hay will lead many farmers (there should 
be no exception,) to adopt some plan for 
steaming. 

To regulate the size it was first built amply 
arge. Around the inside, splines are screwed, 
which can be raised or lowered, and the lid 
sits down on these splines in the bor, high or 
low, according to the amount of hay to be 
cooked. Another lid on top of the box gives 
the double cover. 


If necessary, a pipe to draw off surplus | 


water can be had at the bottom. My neigh- 
bor’s idea was, that the reason feathers, saw- 
dust, felt, &c., are slow conductors, is be- 
cause they hold dead air in their own mass, 
and that the dead air without them would be 
equally as good. He thought the denser any- 
thing may be the more rapid its power of con- 
ducting heat,—iron being a dense body and a 
rapid conductor. But if partly correct, the 
idea ean hardly be wholly so if zine is a slow 
conductor. Let every farmer collect all his 
bedding, without using any article which may 
be fed out. Le aves, pine needles, brakes, 
&e., will answer the purpose. Any kind of 
coarse straw can be scalded or steamed, grain 
added and fed. By far the cheapest articles 
of nutrition in animal feed are to be had in 


corn or some other meal or grain feed. But | 


something of the hay kind is necessary for 
animal feed, in addition, just as coarse watery 


feed, like fruits and vege tables, are necessary | 


for a part of our food, instead of all bread, 


meat or other food of a more concentrated 


nature. 
And there is much coarse, hard, indigestible 
material which can be combined with grain, 


in such a manner as to give a given weight of | 


mixed feed, of equal value to English hay, 
at a much lower price. See the comparative 
value of different kinds of feed in the latter 
part of the **Old Farmer's Almanac,” 1871. 
Franilin, Mass., 1871. ¥. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE GARDEN IN AUGTIST 
“© friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly w thought, to virtue and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure pasagd ! 
Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets, 
Though many boast thy favors, and affect 
To understand and choose thee for their own.” 
—COWPER. 

Rhyme and poetize as we may on the pur- 
suits of the gardener, horticulturist and culti- 
vator of the soil, the great majority only see, 
in actual life, toil, care and hard labor m ob- 
taming. the best produc ts of the soil. To the 
ardent student of Nature it is quite different. 
He sees by study and observation very much 
that is not revealed to the ordinary laborer. 
To him every unobservable action and thing 
has a *‘time and purpose.”’ He can draw in- 
struction as well as recreation and amusement, 
from the revelations unfolded in plant life ; 
and when that is matured he can equally, yes, 
even better, enjoy and relish green vegeta- 
bles, &e., with those who see less of these 
revelations of Nature. 

The hot days of August are welcome to the 
gardener, for in them he sees the maturation 
of some choice crops which cooler, and more 
unfavorable weather would deprive him of. 
Melons, tomatoes and all other vegetables of 
tropical origin require the heat of July and 
August in order that they may mature with a 
rich, delicious flavor. 


We are adding, from time to time, to our | 


vegetables and plants, those of tropical origin ; 
and as we advance in knowledge and culture 
many others, without doubt, will be added to 
our already respectable list. Every acquisi- 
tion is an addition to the comfort of our fam- 
ilies and to the nation’s wealth. Health and 
refinement are promoted by the variety of 
food which a family consumes—‘‘the former 
generation” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
A good test of civilization is the variety of 
fruits, vegetables, &e., produced in the gar- 
den. Contrast the tropical man or the Es- 
quimanux with the most enlightened and. civil- 
ized of the temperate climate, and what a dif- 
ference will be found in all respects. ‘This is 
not purely the result of climate, for on the 
same parallel of latitude, in our own country, 
we find very different tables set. Some will 
be supplied with almost every variety of fruit 
and vegetable as well as meats ; on others will 
be found the everlasting hog, salt meats, po- 
tatoes or hominy, in some of their forms, every 
day of the year. What wonder that the youth 
fed at such a table are glad to see the time 
when they can leave such a life and farming 
altogether ? 

During this month the labors of the judi- 
cious gardener are rewarded by a continuous 
supply of delicious edibles, which may be kept 
up as long as vegetation continues for the 
season. Any surplus of most kinds may be 
preserved in some of the various available 
modes of preservation. The space cleared of 
early vegetables may again be occupied by 
some other late crops, as turnips, cabbage, 
spinage, &c. 

AsparaGus.—If not already done, give a 
dressing of some suitable fertilizer and care- 
fully work it in; keep clean of weeds ; gather, 
clean, and sow the seed in well prepared beds, 
if desirable, and new beds are needed. 

Beans.—Save some of the earliest and best 
for seed, gather them as they ripen, dry in 
the attic where vermin will not disturb, &c. 
Gather for the table, Gc., as they are ready. 
Bush varieties may be sown .to furnish a 
winter supply of snaps, &e. 

Brers.—Gather first from the thickest parts 
of the bed, so the rest may have space. Keep 
the ground clean of weeds, water and culti- 
vate. One or two of the earliest may be 
marked for seed. 

Biackperrires.—Gather as fast as they 
ripen fully. Can, or dry any surplus. 

CappaGe, CautirLower, and Brocont, 
should be hoed frequently to keep them grow- 
ing. . ‘ 

CreLery.—No plant delights more in mois- 
ture than this, and if the trenches are in well 
drained soil, it is well to water freely every 
other day. Stir the ground often, and do not 
begin to earth up too soon. Rapid growth is 
essential to goodness, hence applications of 
fertilizers in a liquid state, or worked in the 
soil about the roots, is often advisable. 

Corn.—Mark and save for seed a few of 
the earliest and finest ears; gather and use 
others as fast as they come to suitable condi- 
tion. In some sections a worm attacks the 
ears, eating downward from the silk to the 
kernels, spoiling the ear. Kill them. 

CucumBers.—If it is desirable to kee 
them longest in bearing, pick them close, al- 
lowing none to seed. Gather and pickle, or 
lay down in salt. Save a few of the earliest 
and finest specimens for ripening for seed. 

Eoaa Prants.—The growth and ripening 
of the fruit will be accelerated by placing a 
board painted white on the north side of the 
plants. Hoe well, hilling slightly. 

Grapres.—Guard zealously against insect 
enemies, and mildew. ‘Tie the leaders to the 
trellis. The side shoots from bearing branches 
that have been shortened in will need pinch- 
ing. Pinching and summer pruning must be 
governed by circumstances. 

Hrrss.—Gather as they come into blossom ; 
dry in the shade, or in-doors. P 

Nw.—Thinning to only a few speci- 


mens to a vine, acts as favorably as for fruits 
of any kind, in growing nicer specimens of su- 
perior quality and flavor. 

On10Nns.—As soon as they ripen, gather for 
use or market; but where they are to be kept 
any length of time, they should be exposed to 
the sun till properly cured. Seed may be 
sown for ‘‘pips,” for early use next season. 

Pras.—Those done bearing should have the 
vines pulled and fed to the pigs, stock, or be 
cured and stored for winter fodder; if not 
mildewed they are well eaten by some stock. 

Potators.—Harvest the early crop and re- 
lant the ground to some other crop, as above. 
Remove to the compost heap, or burn, all the 
tops. 

SEEDS.—See to it that all the earliest and 
best kinds are saved as they mature. Label 
each one distinctly, variety and year, before 
putting away in a dark, dry place, secure from 
all vermin, or other annoyance. 

Srinacn.—Sow seed at intervals for fall 
use ; cultivate well, and keep clean. 

Squasu.—Look out for and remove eggs of 
the squash bug—Coreus tristis—from the 
leaves, and destroy all insects infesting the 
vines. Save early specimens for seed. 

Tomators-——Continne to trim and train, as 

gun; hand pick and destroy the worms— 
larve of the Sphinx quinquemaculatus—they 
Fare harmless, although ugly looking. 

Werps.—The careful gardener gives no 
quarter to weeds ; saves time and expense by 
cutting them down as soon as they put in an 
appearance. If the seed of any is found, the 
safest course is to burn them, others will add 
to the compost heap and aia iu ¢he production 
of other more useful plants. 

W. H. Wuarre. 

South Windsor, Conn., 1871. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MAINE. 

Beason and Crops,—Drought.—Pastures.—Ravages of 
Grasshoppers.—Call from an Agent.—Blindfolding 
the Bugs.—sweet Flag Rootsa.—Productive Sheep. 
Perhaps you may find a space in your ever 

welcome paper for a few lines from an old 

correspondent, living away among the hills of 

Oxford County, in the Pine Tree State. 

The season has been thus far very dry. 
The grass crop on dry land is probably as 
light, if not the lightest ever cut in this State, 
| yet on wet land the grass is fair, and is still 
| growing, and as the present indications are 
| very favorable, the out-look for fodder is 
much better than it was two weeks ago. 
Everything has looked gloomy indeed. The 
pastures were as dry as in late autumn, and 
looked as though the fire had passed over 
them; grass had become hay, standing in the 
fields; grain was drying up; potatoes wer« 
dyspeptic and sickly; corn, except on moist 
land, was small and kept low,—many pieces 
of early planted were spindling out within a 
foot of the ground; peas were small and but 
twoin a pod. Nothing seemed to flourish 
but weeds and grasshoppers; the latter mor 
abundant and voracious than they were ever 
| known before. Whole gardens have been 
stripped of every green thing, and grain fields 
destroyed almost in a day. Many fields of 
grain have been cut to save what fodder they 
| might make, as they had been rendered en- 
tirely worthless for grain. fields of 
| grass were denuded of leaves—nothing but 
| the coarse, fibrous stalk being left, and beans 
| and potatoes have not escaped the general de- 
| struction of these winged varmints. Thes 
| remarks will not apply to all places, only to 
| certain localities, yet grasshoppers are very 
| numerous as far as my knowledge extends 
| 








Some 


The present indications are that the drought 
is broken, as we are now having fine showers 
| and have had no hay weather for two days. 
| Vegetation has greatly revived, and all nature 
| is smiling its thanks for a cooling bath—*but 
| who knoweth what a day may bring forth ?” 

I wish to communicate an experimental fact 
to your readers, which some of them may 
already know, yet it will do them no harm to 


learn that others know the same thing. By 
tho way, 1 beliowe im a Kitehon garden, aud 
always intend to have one as long as | have 
| strength to do or brains to direct. This sea- 
| son, a little black bug or flea, or some other 
named insect, destroyed my melon and cucum 
ber vines. I tried various remedies, but did 
not get much the better of the rascals. Onc 
day your agent, E. P. Frost, called on me, as 
you know, such men will when they have an 
account against you of long standing, but 
| knowing well how to keep them good natured, 
| I invited him to stop to tea and to look over 
my premises a little. As we passed through 
my garden patch, he noticed the forlorn con- 
| dition of my vines, and asked me ‘*Why do 
you permit that?” I told him because I could 
not help myself; was dead beat, &c. He 
| said take half of a newspaper,—any kind but 
the New EnGianp Farmer,—lay it over the 
| plants, and place a little soil around and on 
| the edges of it, so that the wind should not 
| blow the paper away, and in a short time my 
| plants would be all right. Though rather 
| doubting, I tried it, and it worked like a 
|} charm. I think the vines grew much faster 
| under the paper than in the open air, even if 
| there had been no bugs. I say let others go 
| and do likewise. By the way, Mr. Frost is a 
live man, and just knows his business and 
attends to it. He is an ever welcome visitor, 
though he may come with a sharp bill, 

Where can one find a market for sweet flag 

root? Ilow should it be prepared for market, 
and what is it worth a pound? Will you or 
some of your readers kindly inform some of 
your Maine subscribers ? 
” QO. Brown raised twenty-nine lambs from 
| twenty-six sheep, sold them for $3.00 per 
head, and sold the wool for sixty cents a 
pound this year. Gro. H. Brows. 


Munson, Oxford Co., Me., July 20, 1871. 











Remarks.—We made inquiries at the es- 
tablishment of Geo. W. 
street, in relation to the market for Sweet 
Flag Root. The 
washed, small fibres removed, and the roots 


Swett, 37 Court 


roots must be cleanly 
split into two or more slices and thoroughly 
dried. We understood that in this condition 
it was worth some ten cents a pound. But 
we should advise any one who contemplated 
curing any considerable quantity to correspond 
with Mr. Swett or some other dealer in roots, 
bark, &c. We also inquired of a man who 
peddles the root about the city as to its mar- 
ket value. He said he dug himself what 
he sold, but did not know that there was any 
market for it by the quantity. 





. 
Selections. 

SCRAPING TREES. 
The object in scraping the trunks of old ap- 
ple trees is to remove the scales of dead bark, 
under which insects hide: but as a general 
rule there is not much advantage in the opera- 
tion, as there are hundreds of other hiding 
places nearly as accessible as the trees. The 
codling moth, for example, if not hiding un- 
der these scales to undergo its transformation, 
will find fences, boards, grass, weeds, &c., 
from which the flying insect will readily reach 
the young apples. Washing the trunks of 
young trees may assist in promoting & healthy 
surface bark, in some instances. Soapsuds 
answers well, and if weak may be used at any 
time of year; if stronger, or if a solution of 
potash is used, it should be done when _the 
leaves are off, or the tree not growing. 
Rough bark may be scraped at any time. We 
desire it, however, to be distinctly understood 
that we attach very little importance to these 
operations ; but that good cultivation, for 
promoting a thrifty, healthy growth, is far 
more important, and will give 4 healthy bark 
in a much better manner. Those who wash 
the stems of their trees, it is true, usually have 
good orchards ; but it is because the same in- 
dustry and attention which induces them to do 
it, also leads them to attend to good manage- 

ment generally.—Country Gentleman. 


-——_= - 





A NEW THEORY OF ORCHARD CUL- 
TURE, 


Mr. Meehan, editor of the (ardener’s 
Monthly, who is not only a scientific botanist 
and horticulturist, but a close and careful ob- 
server of nature, says: 


Nearly twenty-five years ago, we found that 
the root fibres of trees were only annwal— 
like the leaves they died every year. In 1853 
we published it as a fact; we have fought it 
through until we believe it is now accepted as 
scientific truth. They have the same relation 
to the main roots as the leaves have to the 
branches. except that while the leaves are the 
preparers of the food—the cooks,—the fibres 
the providers—the husbandmen of the 
cooks. Just as the branches are of use only 
as supporters of the leaves, which, like the 
ancient rib of Adam, are formed by morpho- 
logical laws out of tree bodies ; sothe main roots 
are only of benefit in so far as they afford the 





material out of which fibres are formed, to 
hold the tree in position, and possibly, inw 
very small degree, to draw in moisture. ! 

Remembering this, now take up very carefully 
a young tree, and we find that the fibres are 
nearly all on the surface, and that they de- 
crease in number and importance with every 
inch of depth. In the largest trees scarcely 
a fibre will be found one foot from the top; 
large roots—tap roots—you may and will find, 
but no root that is of the slightest benefit to 
the nutrition of the tree. How then a tree can 
be benefited by the destruction of this lar, 
army of pare he, Ma laborers, toiling at the 
surface to maintain the growing nation thriving 
in its many industrial occupations above them, 
we do not understand. 

Mr. Meehan therefore advocates the non- 
culture of the orchard, allowing it to grow up 
to grass, in preference ; heat mulching, to 
prevent the growth of grass, is better. 





UNITED STATES WOOL INTERESTS. 
Now that wool growing has again become 
an interesting item in the farm economy of 
the United States, the question naturally 
arives as to the stability of prices in the future. 
What Americans most need as a pre-requisite 
to success in business, is a fair comprebension 
of the probable future, since this knowledge 
will enable any man of good understanding to 
“— his affairs to any possible contingency. 
The past history of wool growing and woo 
manufacture in this country has seemed to 
demonstrate the fact, that in order to success, 
there must be governmental protection to 


DOW, «2 when we are called upon to say 
what are the future prospects of wool growmg 


in the United States, we must refer, for a so- 
lution to the question, to what will be the 
policy of the Government in this item of do- 
mestic production. Without extending our 
observations into other matters embraced in a 
general tariff sytem, we may accept recent 
developments as significant of a revival of 
feeling in favor of protection to American 
wool growing. If this can be assured to the 
farmers, there is nothing in the way of an in- 
creased attention to the raising of sheep in 
this country. 

The presence of a fair proportion of sheep 
on the farm, with other kinds of live stock, 1s 
so eminently desirable, that nothing but ruin- 
ous discouragement in the price of wool will 
prevent our farmers from having them; and 
with a fair prospect of the continuance of the 
present encouraging aspects of the wool in- 
terest, we shall expect a healthy increase of 
the sheep flocks of the country. For a suc- 
cessful prosecution of this business everything 
now seems propitious; the flocks have been 
weeded of all diseased and undesirable ani- 
mals, so that the foundation of future increase 
is both healthy and select, while the commer- 
cial disasters of the immediate past will regu- 
late men’s minds to a wise and prudent course 
of future operation in wool growing.—Rural 
New Yorker. 


ORCHARD GRASS. 

I have been in the habit of cultivating this 
grass for the last thirty years, and esteem it 
most highly. It is the first grass to start in 
the spring, and the last to remain green in the 
fall. It roots deep and is the least affected 
by dry weather. It grows well in the shade, 
starts immediately after being cut, and will 
produce more feed or grass than any other 
that I grow, and it is as easily killed by the 
plough as timothy or clover. 

As its habit is to grow in tussocks, I would 
reconunend to sow it with other seed, say 
equal parts with timothy and clover, if for 
feed or hay. But I will here say there is no 
use in sowing it on poor land—it will not grow ; 
it must be rich, and it delights in the rich 
prairies of Livingston county, Ill. 

Orchard grass seed is one of the most diffi- 
cult to save, and requires a great deal of care 
and prudence in thus doing. I think it is the 
earliest seed to mature that I know of ; hence, 
there is no danger of any foul seed with it, 
and in tms latitude (42 fz) Is now in the 
proper stage to save for seed, which is in 
dough state. No time should be lost in cut- 
ting it now and when the dew is on. Spread 
thin on the ground after being cut, like grain 
from the cradle, and cover the heads lightly 
with grass until the buts are cured sufficiently 
so as not to heat, then put in barn or stack. 
At any and all times use great care in hand- 
ling, as well as the proper time in cutting, or 
you will get but a small proportion of the seed. 
rhresh immediately after harvesting, and use 
the utmost caution not to have the seed spoiled 
by heating before threshing. Use new seed 
only, as old seed will not grow. It is a light 
seed, weighing about twelve pounds per bush- 
el, and, unless you knew the weight, would 
think you were sowing chaff.—S. 4. Cone, in 
Prairie Farmer. 








THE FREEDMEN. 


The system of labor on our plantations has 
been so organized as to produce a condition of 
general content and good feeling, such as few 
would have anticipated in the years following 
the war. 

The habits of the freedmen have greatly 
changed, and the planters have learned to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, and 
to recognize the necessity and policy of new 
rules to control their relation with their em- 
ployes. 

The mutual distrust that once prevailed has 
disappeared. ‘The negroes are recognized as 
entitled to all the privileges of equal members 
of a society of equal legal rights. Their 
rights to good wages, such as no other agri- 
cultural laborers in the world receive; to 
prompt payment and fair dealing; their claim 
to educate their children, to attend church and 
public meetings ;40 be furnished with the best 
and most wholesome food, and to spend their 
money as they may desire, are exercised by 
them to the fullest extent, and the planter 
finds it to his interest to encourage and pro- 
mote their enjoyment of these privileges of 
freemen. Those who, whilst rigorously en- 
forcing their contracts, and punctually and 
even fastidiously keeping their engagements 
with their freedmen, lend every aid and facil- 
ity to the negro who aspires to live and con- 
duct himself in the manner of the decent of 
the white race, find their great profit and in- 
terest therein. They have no difficulty in ob- 
taining and keeping labor. Hence, many of 
our planters have found it a good investment 
to build churches and school-houses on their 
plantations. Nearly all of them have estab- 
lished small stores at which the negroes on the 
plantations can be supplied with such necessa- 
ries, comforts or luxuries as they may need or 
affect. It has been found very important and 
useful to provide larger and better cabins for 
their accommodation, and allow truck or gar- 
den patches, which they can cultivate during 
their leisure moments. As long as these de- 
mands are satisfied, and good wages —- 
paid, we are satisfied that the at mi will 
prefer to remain on the plantations where they 
are settled, and may be calculated upon for 
regular and good labor.—New Orleans Weekly 
limes. 





Tux Cost or Raistne Cattts Nortg™.— 
I will try and tell you what it costs to raise a 
steer till he is three years old. First, take a 
calf at the first of May. Feeding him milk 
and a little meal for the first six months, $5; 
then he wants a pint of meal a day for the 
first winter—say four bushels, at 75c., about 
market rates, $3; three-quarters of a ton of 
hay at $10 per ton, $7.50. The second year, 
thirty weeks at pasture, 25c. per week, $7.50 ; 
a quart of meal a day for twenty-two weeks, 
$3.75; a ton of hay, $10, beside running to 
a straw stack, Third year, twenty-six weeks 
pasturing at 50c. per week, $13; two tons of 
hay, $20; four quarts of meal a day for six 
months, twenty-four bushels, $18. 

We now have a three-year-old steer at the 
cost of $87.75. The steer will now, if he has 
not been pinched much during the summer, 
weigh 1,600 pounds or over, and will sell for 
6c. to 6 1-2c. a pound—probably the latter 
price—say $108,*or a profit of $20. The 
manure will pay for the care and more too. 
If I am wrong, will not Mr. J. M. Reeder, or 
some one that has had more experience, tell 
me ?—Cor. Rural New Yorker. 





Preservinc THE Fravor or ButTTEr.— 
The German Agriculturist says that a great 
portion of the fine flavor of fresh butter is 
destroyed by the usual mode of washing, and 








he recommends a thorough kneading for the 
removal of the buttermilk, and a subsequent 
pressing in a linen cloth. Butter thus pre- 
pared, according to our authority, is preemi- 
nent for its sweetness of taste and flavor, 
qualities which are retained a long time. To 
improve manufactured butter we are advised 
by the same authority to work it thoroughly 
with fresh cold milk, and then to wash it in 
clear water; and it is said that even old ran- 
cid butter may be rendered palatable by wash- 
ing it in water to which a few drops of & 80- 
lution of chloride of lime have been added.— 
Ag. Department Report, 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
Advertisements, 1st insertion, . . . 16 cents per line 
Each subsequent insertion,.-.12 “ “ “ 
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Reading Matter Notices, - +++ ++ 
Cuts, double price for space occupied. 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Extra display, including double column advertise- 
pents, and appropriate cuts, allowed at reasonable 
rates. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar, 
and no gift enterprises, lottery swindle, or any other 
humbug taken at any price. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

a@ The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 








CAUTION. 

We have just learned that a man calling himself 
W. R. Burden is travelling in Vermont, and passing 
himself off as an agent for the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
We heard of him in Rutland Co. He has in some man- 
ner obtained some old blank bills of ours, from which 
he cuts the check, and offers the FARMER at any price 


he can induce people to pay. He is described as about 


25 years of age, 544 feet in height, with dark moustache, 
and has a sear on the left side of his face. His plan is 
to obtain the list of subscribers to the FARMER from 


the Postmasters in the towns he visits, and find out the 
amount due us by the date on the address labeh Our 
subscribers in Vermont and elsewhere are hereby in- 
formed that we have no agent of that name, and shall 


not, of course, consider ourselves Wound by his transac- 
tions. Postmasters are particularly requested n**~ 


furnish -+- ~-¢vur suuscripere Ww ANY parucs, as all of 


our authorized agents are supplied with such lists, and 
subscribers are again notified that the names of all our 
regular travelling agents may be found in the FARMER 
every week, and that any person who offers them the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER for less than $2.50 per year 
may be safely set down as a fraud. 

Any information with regard to this man, Burden, 
that can be given to us or to any of our authorized agents, 
will be gratefully received. R. P. EATON & CO. 





REViZW OF THE WEEK. 
The Foreign news this week is extremely 
The Fenian Ghost has again 
risen to startle our English cousins,—this time 
at Liverpool. The Prince of Wales is making 
a visit to Ireland, for whose welfare he pro- 


interesting. 


fesses an abiding interest. 
granting to Prince Arthur a subsidy of 15,000 
pounds per annum, although it has passed 
both Houses of Parliament, and received the 
Royal signature, creates great excitement and 


The question of 


indignation among the working people, who 
think the number of Princes they have to sup- 
port is a little too large, and would willingly 
dispense with such expensive luxuries. The 
House of Lords have had a stormy discussion 
of the Queen's Message abolishing the purchase 
system in the army, which ended with a tri- 
umph for the liberal party. General Schenck 
has made the usual American speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet. A block of dwellings 
for the poor, built from the fund left by the 
late George Peabody, has been formally 
opened fh London. 

The Persian minister to England has point- 
edly denied the stories of famine and _pesti- 
lence in his own country, and presuming that 
his sources of information are the best, we can 
hardly refuse to credit his denial, though it is 
not easy to see why the distressing reports 
thus denied have been allowed to circulate so 
long and so widely without being contradicted 
until now. 

The French news have little of the startling. 
The achiepiscopal palace and public library of 
Bourges were burned on Wednesday. The 
courts-Martial have heen again aedjvurmed, i+ 
is rumored, so as to pave the way for a gen- 
eral amnesty. General Vinoy invites subscrip- 
tions for rebuilding of the Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Favre's resignation has been 
accepted, and he is succeeded by Gouland. 
The committee on the reorganization of the 
army proposes compulsory service for all 
males between 20 and 40. A fusion of the 
republicans and radicals is probable. The 
Duc d’Aumale is contesting the representation 
of the city of Clermond in the assembly. The 
rinderpest is increasing in France. It is said 
that the government is favorably considering 
the project of sending a large number of its 
Communist prisoners to this country. The 
journals of Rome predict war on account of 
the vote of the French Assembly on the posi- 
tion of the Pope. 

Austria has expatriated a citizen of Trieste 
because he asked King Victor Emanuel to an- 
nex Trieste to Italy. 

A disastrous fire has occurred in Guade- 
loupe, by which the town of Point-a-Petri was 
nearly destroyed. 

The elections in Porto Rico resulted in riot- 
ing, and martial law is necessary to preserve 
order. 

In domestic matters, the one event of the 
week has been the terrible explosion of the 
steamer Westfield, at New York, on Sunday ; 
a catastrophe which has hardly been paralleled 
by any similar calamity in this country, and 
which is the direct and legitimate result of the 
reckless economy with which“our steamboat 
and railway matters are too often managed. 
A shabby, rickety, old boat, with a boiler in 
an unsafe condition, in charge of a cheap en- 
gineer, who, by his own statement, was not 
competent to run an engine, is crowded with 
passengers, and run until she blows up. The 
wonder is that such things do not happen 
oftener. 

A Negro riot is reported from North Caro- 
lina. The Amador mining troubles are not yet 
settled, though no new disturbances have 
taken place. The Apache Indians are report- 
ed to be troublesome. Great fires in the 
woods are reported from Canada. The Amer- 
ican fishing-schooner Samuel Gilbert, of 
Gloucester, has been seized at Gaspe under 
the Canadian fishing laws. 





Tur Wor n’s Peace Jusmee.—Mr. P. S- 
Gilmore of this city, whose fertile brain con- 
ceived, and whose untiring energy pushed for- 
ward to successful accomplishment, the great 
Peace Jubilee two years since, bas issued the 
prospectus for a similar celebration to be held 
in Boston next summer. Mr. Gilmore pro- 
poses to have an orchestra of two thousand 
performers, and a chorus of twenty thousand 
voices ; to erect a building that will hold one 
hundred thousand people ; to invite all nations 
of the earth to send their chosen musicians to 
participate in the affair, and to continue the 
jubilee two weeks, devoting ‘a day to each na- 
tion taking part in it. The leading men con- 
nected with the late Peace Jubilee, we are in- 
formed, heartily endorse the project, and will 
give their assistance in making it a success. 
The scheme appears quixotic, but from the 
energy and enthusiasm of Mr. Gilmore and 
his associates, it is impossible to prophesy fail- 
ure. 





Deatu or Joun Surpett.—The cable an- 


nounces the death, in Paris, of Hon. John 
Slidell of Louisiana. 


finally brought on a war. He entered the 
United States Senate in 1853 to fill out the 
unexpired term of Senator Soule, and was 
subsequently re-elected for six years, but 


withdrew from the Senate immediately after 


the secession of Louisiana. In October 1861 
he was sent to France as Minister from the 


Confederacy. His capture, and imprisonment 
in Fort Warren, which so nearly involved us 
in a foreign war, and his release and depart- 
ure for France in the January following will 
be remembered by all. Since the close of the 


rebellion he has continued to reside abroad. 


From Louisville to the Mi 


He was born in New 
York in 1793, and quite early in life emigrated 
to New Orleans, where he practiced law for 
twenty years, becoming one of the most. bril- 
liant and successful members of the Louisiana 
bar, and accumulating a large fortune. He 
was amember of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States from 1843 to 1845. 
In 1845 President Polk sent him as Minister 
to Mexico, whence he returned in 1846 with- 
out having settled the vexed questions which 

















Lovisvittr, Ky., July 22, 1871. 
th Cave.— Beautiful Scen- 
ery.—Crops and Farming.—Shiflessness of the Peo- 
ple—A Few Incidents of Conversation —Hospitable 
Greetings.—Productions of this Section.—Route to 
the Cave.—A Southern Watering Place Hotel:—How 
Furnished and managed.— Diamond. Cave.— Entering 
Mammoth Cave.—A Christening Party.—Change of 
Route, dc., de. 

Since our last letter we have enjoyed a rare expe- 





rience, and one which we had, until within a few 
weeks, regarded as improbable of realization, among 
the many trips which we had marked out in imagi- 
nation for future accomplishment. We shall briefly 
give an account of our trip to and exploration of 
the wonderful Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, fa- 
miliar to our readers by reputation, but visited by 
very few New Englanders, as the register of the 
hotel shows. 


We left this city on the morning of the 20th inst., 


via the Louisville & Nashville R. R., for Glasgow 
Junction, the nearest point to the Cave, and some 
91 miles from Louisville. This road appears to be 
in very good order, and the cars run quite as 
smoothly as over our Northern roads. About four 
hours is the usual time of running between the two 
points. 


The scenery along the route is very different from 


that between Cleveland and Louisville. The coun- 
try is hilly, and broken by deep valleys and long 
chains of hills, among which the road winds, af- 
fording views of exquisite beauty, which will live 
long in our memory. One scene, or series of views, 
particularly impressed us, some seventy miles from 


Louisville, where the road follows a grand circle 


around the sides of a deep valley, through which 
flows a small stream, and into which debouch nu- 
merous smaller valleys, emerging into view and 
disappearing as our train moved rapidly along, and 
closing by one comprehensive view of the whole 
grand: vale, with its cluster of little huts and its 
miniature corn fields, and its diminutive stream 


reduced toa mere thread by the dry weather, ac 
our train passed over a substantial iron bridge some 
hundreds of feet in length and at least,a hundred 
feet above the bed of the stream, and entered upon 
a more jevel country for several miles from that 
point. The whole distance, so far as scenery was 
concerned, was a continuous period of enjoyment 


for us. 
Rut while ayeyiaug the beauty of the country, 


the Yankee within us was saddened by the repeated 


evidences of thriftlessness, ignorance and lack of 
appreciation of natural advantages by the people. 
The corn fields were half tilled—the land gave evi- 
dence of exhaustion from repeated croppings 
without manure—the weeds, in many places, 


showed both determination and ability to crowd 
out and choke down the crop—there were all sizes 


of stalks, from one to nine feet, and a goodly pro- 
portion of them plainly doomed to perish before 


maturing seed—with other unmistakeable signs of 


what we should regard in New England as poor 
farming indeed. Remarking upon a run-out field, 
where decaying stalks, among weeds and bushes, 


showed that the last attempt at cultivation was for 
corn, we inquired of a resident why the farmers 
did not manure their fields and keep them in bet- 


ter condition. “It wouldn’t pay,” was the answer. 
‘The manure would kind o’ sink into the ground, 


and it wouldn't last more thana year or two!” The 
idea of an annual dressing of fertilizers he proba- 
bly would consider the height of extravagance. 
Barns are rare indeed, and generally constructed 
of logs, and the cattle are obliged to shelter them- 


selves as they best may, during the winter. We 
noticed at one place, a man stowing away a load of 


hay, in a building of the above description, crowd- 
ing it through a crevice between the logs of which 
the hovel was made, and which had been enlarged 
somewhat by cutting away the wood—a loft win- 
dow being entirely wanting. 

To use almost the words, and entirely the idea 
of a Tennessee gentleman, who fell in with our 
party, the people are shiftless. While absent from 
this city, notwithstanding peaches grow luxuri- 


antly in this section, and berries are abundant, 


bushels upon bushels being visible from our car- 


riage as we drove to the Cave from the depot, we 
had no fruit of any description upon the table, and 
at only one station, on the railroad, was any offered 
for sale. “Don’t you have plenty of blackberries 
about here ?” was asked of our driver. 
heaps.” 
and offer them for sale?” ‘‘Well, reckon they ain’t 
got no time.” Yet, what they spend their time 
about, in most cases, it would be hard to divine. 
Milk was hard to obtain—‘‘reckon the cows don’t 
give much now”—and the idea of bringing the milk 
to the hotel by the farmers, or sending for it by the 
landlord, seems equally foreign to both parties. 
Chickens are plenty, and equally true is the fact that 
eggs were an unknown element in our diet, and when 
asked for by one of our party, the waiter returned 
{POM 8 (J ritit/cee ow ourstVll WIL the ropert. (Aime 
none, sir—reckon the hens ain't laid to-day.” Fried 
bacon was an invariable accompaniment of every 
meal, and whether beef or chicken—the only other 
meat we saw—was called for, a plate of bacon came 
with it. 


“Yes, sir; 
Why do not the people pick them, then, 


While we might detect many little peculiarities 


which appear strange to a Northern man, and which 
not only surprised but amused us, we refrain, from 


various reasons. We endeavor to describe things 


as we see them, and many points which, from their 
utter novelty, so impressed themselves upon our 


mind, would, on a second or third visit, pass un- 


noticed. We desire, here, emphatically to acknowl- 
dege the heartiness of the greeting which we have 
met with from all with whom we have been brought 
in contact. We believe this section is one of great 
resources and naturally fertile soil, and enterprise 
only is lacking to infinitely increase the wealth of 
its people and the value of its lands. Free inter- 
course with more favored communities, and per- 
sonal inspection of their modes and habits, would 
do more to break down and obliterate the preju- 
dices and mistaken ideas which still linger among 
these people than any other conceivable means of 
influencing their judgment. We earnestly hope the 
good work may soon begin. 


Corn, tobacco and pork are the principal produc- 


tions of this part of the country. Of the amount of 
the crops we have no reliable information at hand, 
and having seen only that portion immediately ad- 
jacent to the railroad, of course can make no esti- 
mate of our own. 


From Glasgow Junction to the cave, the distance 


is called about eight miles. The road is not what 
we should consider a very good one in New Eng- 


land—portions of it are rocky, and stumps still re- 
main where trees were felled, in other places. One 


of the carriages which conveyed our party had the 


vole broken by striking against a stone, the sudden 


jerk, snapping it short off. A piece of rope sufficed 
for transient repairs, and during the evening a 
young hickory sapling furnished a substitute. 


Cave Hotel is a curiosity to our party. The 


main portion is two stories high, and some 200 feet 
in length, forming one side of a square, a broad 


piazza running the whole length. At the end of 


this main house a wing fully as long, and one story 
high, forms another side of the square. This also 
is fronted by a broad covered walk or piazza. The 
rooms in both buildings open directly from this 
walk. The furniture is of-a very ordinary kind, 
and the conveniences of modern hotels almost un- 
known. A large open fireplace forms the back 
part of our room, over which runs a wooden man- 
tel. , The curtain is suspended before the window 
by attaching the two corners to nails—rollers not 
being yet introduced. If anything is wanted, the 
guest opens his door, and “yells” for a waiter, or 
walks to the office and waits while one can be sum- 
moned. We saw no signs of bells, in any of the 
rooms which we entered, and presume there are 


none. The passengers and baggage are landed 
upon a broad platform at the entrance of the hotel, 


and the trunks are “toted,” one by one, by the por- 


ters, to the rooms. The idea of a baggage truck by 
which the whole wagon load could be quickly and 


easily conveyed along the front of the building has 


not yet borne fruit. However, as the landlord was 


at particular trouble to explain to us the reason 


why certain improvements were not yet made, and 
what great changes were yet to be brought about, 
future visitors may fail to discover many things 


which, to us, seem incompatible with the manage- 


ment of a hotel where prices are $4.00 a day. 

On the road to the cave, about two miles from 
the Junction, we pass a smaller cave, of considera- 
ble interest, known as “Diamond Cave.” Here we 
stopped, and most of our party made the tour. It 
is entered by steps winding down into the earth 
about seventy-five feet. The foundations of sta- 
lactites and stalagmites here are said to exceed in 
beauty and extent those of the Mammoth Cave. 
Those who descended expressed themselves as well 
pleased with the display. 

On Friday morning, having suitably equipped 
ourselves for the journey, our party undertook the 
tour of the Mammoth Cave. A few were only to 
try the short route, and an event of considerable 
interest marked their visit, being no less than the 
christening of the youthful member of our party, 
to whom we referred in our last, with water ob- 
tained from Lake Purity, about half a mile from 
the entrance. All the ladies, and two or three of 
the gentlemen accompanied this party. The rest of 
us took the “long route,” so called. The deserip- 
tion of this we must leave for our next letter, as 
this is growing rather lengthy. 

At Glasgow Junction, just as we were about 
starting for the cave, we received an invitation from 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, to take 
a trip over their road from St. Louis down through 
Missouri to the Indian Territory, and having de- 
cided to accept the invitation we were obliged to so 
far modify our original plan as to cut short our 
visit to the cave two days, and return Saturday in- 
stead of remaining over till Monday. By an acci- 
dent on the Louisville & Nashville road Saturday 
morning, by which several cars were destroyed and 
one man killed, we were detained at the Junction 
till Saturday afternoon, too late to make our con- 
nection for St. Louis, and here we are once more at 
the Galt House, and rejoicing in civilized living. 
Our next will reach you from St. Louis. E. 


ta” The house of James ld, in Dan- 
Foe se ecto by lidkendny on the 
27th, and wholly destroyed. 











At a little after one o’clock in the afternoon 
of Sunday last, the Staten Island ferry-boat 
Westfield exploded her boiler, at Whitehall 
ferry. The boat was in the slip at the time, 
and being just ready to start, was crowded 
with passengers, nearly four hundred people, 
mostly of the working classes, men, women 
and children out for their weekly holiday. As 
the day was very warm the majority of the 
passengers crowded to the forward part of the 
boat to catch the sea-breeze. The front of 
the boiler was suddenly blown out, lodging in 
the bow thirty feet distant. The forward part 
of the boat, upper cabin and all, was instantly 
shivered and ‘‘split into a thousand pieces,” 
as an eye-witness expressed it. The forward 
part of. the boat was lifted fifty feet in the air, 
the smoke-stack fell and then everything was 
buried in the hold. Passengers, chairs, stools, 
horses, benches and life-preservers were drop- 
ped into the hold fronting the huge boiler 
which poured out a deadly volume of steam. 

Many of the passengers were blown over- 
board, several of whom were drowned, though 
the harbor police boat, and some row boats 
that happened to be near, succeeded in rescu- 
ing some. As rapidly as possible the wreck 
in the fore part of the hold was cleared away, 
and the sufferers as fasts they could be taken 
out, transferred to ambulances and carriages 
and taken ‘to the hospitals. The scenes at the 
ferry, in the ambulances, at the hospitals, at 
the Morgue, were heartrending in the extreme. 
Thousands of people congregated about all of 
these places, eager to hear something of friends 
or relatives supposed to have been lost. The 
number killed is stated, at last auvices, ac 
sixty, and the wounded at one hundred and 
twenty, many of whom cannot recover. The 
New York papers are full of the details, which 
our space of course forbids our publishing. 
The cause of the explosion is not known, but 
the general opinion seems to be that it was 
the carelessness of the engineer, a colored 
man named Henry Robinson, in allowing the 
pressure of steam to rise too high, and then 
going on deck and leaving it for some time. 
Warrants have been issued for his arrest, but 
he has disappeared. A coroner's inquest will 
be held of course, and an endeavor made to fix 
the blame of the accident where it belongs. 
Secretary Boutwell has called on the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors of Steamboats to make 
a rigid inquiry into every fact connected with 
the accident and to report as soon as the in- 
vestigation is concluded whether the inspection 
was such as is required of inspectors under the 
law. 





FILIBUSTERING MOVEMENT IN 
CANADA. 

The Montreal correspondent of the N.Y. 
Suu, says the Cuban Junta of New York have 
been for some weeks enlisting men in that city, 
to form part of an expedition soon to sail for 
the coast of Cuba. The commander of the 
Canadian contingent is Maj. Robinson, of the 
First or Prince of Wales Rifles, who was en- 
gaged in the Red River expedition last year, 
and was very active and efficient. The regi- 
ment which Maj. Robinson is to command will 
number about 1000, about 700 of whom have 
already been enlisted, and a portion of them 
sent the to States, where several rendezvous are 
Several thousand stand 
of arms—the short Snider ritle—have quietly 


made along the coast. 


been passed across the border, and are sup- 
posed by the officers to be safely shipped by 
this time. The men receive $100 bounty, and 
are promised six months’ pay before they em- 
bark from the States. Their departure has 
been very quietly managed. The Govern- 
ment had no notion what was going on until 
many of the men had gone. The men are all 
trained soldiers, picked from the volunteer 
organizations of the city, fine stalwart young 
fellows, ready for anything in the way of ad- 
venture, and a large percentage are discharged 
soldiers from the regular service. One of the 
otmicers of the tapeditivn told the Sun corres- 
pondent that he would have had no difficulty 
in getting 5,000 volunteers, and that he could 
not take one-third of those who offered. As 
near as can be ascertained the expedition will 
sail from New York in about three weeks. 
The Spanish Consul arrived at Montreal from 
Quebec on Monday night, and gave the Mayor 
what little information he had. But there was 
not sufficient evidence against any officer to 
warrant an arrest. The men, if questioned, 
say that they are going to the States to look 
for work ; and, as hundreds of emigrants daily 
are going for that purpose, it is impossible to 
distinguish them. 





Tue Westroro’ Rerorm Scuoo..—Mr. 
J.H. Sampson, in the columns of the Wor- 
cester Spy makes some serious charges against 
the management of this institution, which if 
they are not speedily and circumstantially re- 
futed, cannot fail to bring great discredit upon 
the officers of the school. The charges allege 
excessive cruelty onthe part of one of the 
overseers, who is accused of having beaten a 
boy so severely with a leather strap, that he 
was confined to his bed sor several days. 
Mr. Sampson says ‘‘I saw him and counted 
twenty places, from half an inch to two inches 
long, where the skin was cut off.” In an- 
other instance, the same offender was observ- 
ed ‘‘to seize a boy in the dining-room and 
knock him down three times in succession, 
and kick him every time until he kicked him 
up again ; the boy was not over ten years old.” 
It is also charged that the Superintendent 
knows of these cruelties and sanctions them, 
and that the Trustees neglect to investigate 
them, although they have been brought to 
their attention. The Spy vouches for Mr. 
Sampson’s reliability. It would seem that ac- 
cusations so publicly made, should be as pub- 
licly investigated, and disproyed if possible. 





A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT.—It having 
been decided to change the gauge of the Mis- 
sissippi and Obio Railroad, a line 340 miles 
long, the work was recently accomplished in 
the extraordinarily short time of seven hours! 
The operation involved the removal of both 
rails, each being moved seven and a half 
inches, so as to reduce the gauge from six 
feet to four feet nine inches. A force of 2720 
men were employed in the work. The road 
was divided into sixty-eight sections of five 
miles each, and at daybreak on Sunday the 
work commenced simultaneously along the 
whole line, with an average force of forty 
men to each section. Each section gang was 
divided into two parties, one working from 
each end of the five mile section so as to meet 
at the middle. The work included the re- 
moval of the rails inward and spiking them in 
the new position—altogether 680 miles of rails 
of the main line, besides many miles of 
switches, with their frogs. The work, it is 
said, was done in a substantial and satisfac- 
tory manner, and on Monday morning nar- 
row gauge trains ran the entire length of the 
road. The engines and cars, of course, had 
to be altered as well as the track, and this 
work appears to have been accomplished with 
equal celerity and success. 


. 





Tue Canaptan Crors.—A letter from 
Toronto, says the crops which gave but little 
promise at first, are now excellent, and there 
is reason to believe that the general yield will 
be above an average. Fall wheat throughout 
is a fine crop, and though the spring crops 
are not so good as they might be, the weather 
of late has done much to bring them forward 
rapidly. A short hay crop was expected, but 
the yield was really large. The breadth of 
grain sown this year is very large, but prob- 
ably not more than will make up the deficiency 
of last year, which is said to have been 1,500,- 
000 bushels. Last year grain had to be im- 
ported from Chicago. 





Bricuton Puosrnate.— This fertilizer, 
which has found much favor from its good 
qualities, is again brought to public notice in 
our advertising columns. It is claimed to be 
the best and cheapest in the market, and for 
authority to sustain this statement are numer- 
ous testimonials in the possession of the pro- 
prietor, to which an examination is requested 
by those interested. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
We give below the time and place of holding such of 
the New England and State Fairs, as we have been able 
to ascertain. Will the Secretaries or friends of other 
societies that hold exhibitions this fall, send us notices 
of the same ? 








State, Provincial, &c. 

Alabama, ...... . »Montgomery, . . Oct. 16-20 
American Institute, .. . New York, . Sept. 7-Nov. 2 
American Pomological, . . Richmond, Va., . . Sept. 6-8 
Arkansas, ....... + Little Rock,. . . . Oct. 
California, ..... . . -Sagramento, . . Sept. 18-23 
Cincinnati Indus. Exhib’n, Cincinnati, . . * ct. 7 

lorado, .......-Denver, .... ee yr) 
Cotton States, .... . «Augusta, Ga., Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
Georgia, «.... ++. +Macon, .... . Oct. 23-26 
Illinois, ..... + + » »«DuQuoin, .. . Sept, 25-30 
Indiana, ..... +. + »Indianapolis, . . . Oct, 2-7 
lowa, ....s+++. Cedar ids, . Sept. 11-16 
Kansas, ......... Topeka, .. . «Sept. 11-15 
Louisiana, ....... -NewOrleaps,. . Noy. 18-27 
Kentucky Central, . . . . Danville,. . . . . Sept. 5-8 
Kentucky North,,... . Florence, ...., 19 





Louisiana, .... 
SO 9 8 5.2.5.9 ~ 
ichigan, »...+-+-s 
Michigan Pomological, . . Grand Rapids, . 
Minnesota,...... + St. Paul, ... . Sept. 
Missiseippl, +e ee » » Jackson, 
National Swine,.. . 
Nebraska, ... 


: pt 
7 . . Brownville, . . Bept, 26-29 
New England, . . 


. « Lowell, Mass., . . 
. «Dover, . . . . . Bept, 26-29 


New Hampshire, : 
. » » Waverly,. . . . Sept, 19-23 


New Jersey, « « 
New York,.. > 
Sr 


» »Albany,..... » Oct. 2-6 

. - Bpringfield, . . Sept, 25-29 
Ohio Northern,. . .. . .Cleaveland, . . Sept, 12-17 
Pennsylvania Central, . . Altoona, .. . . Sept. 12-16 
Pennsylvania Hort., . . . Philadelphia,. . . Sept. 12- 
St. Louis Association, . Bt. Louis, Mo., . . Oct. 2-7 
‘Tennessee,...... . »Nashville, .. . Sept. 26-30 
Vermont, ..... +. - St. Johnad’ ry, . Sept. 12-15 
Virginia, ...... .. .Richmond, Oct. 3 -Nov. 3 
Virginia Horticultural, . . Richmond, . . . . Sept. 6-8 
Wisconsin, .... ++ +Milwaukee, . . Sept, 25-29 
Wisconsin, South. . . . . Janesville, . . . Sept, 12-15 


County and Town. 
MAINE. 


. . Portland,. . . . Sept. 26-29 
. »Farmington,. . . . Oct. 4,5 
. - Strong, ..... «Oct. 4,56 
. - Orland, .. . . Sept. 28, 20 
. » Readfield, . . . Sept. 27, 28 
. » Appleton,. . . Oct. 4-6 





Cumberland, . . « 
Franklin,. .... 
Franklin, North, . 
Hancock Co.,. . . 
Kennebec, .... 


Knox, North, . 


Bagadahoc,. . . 
Waldo,..... 





. Topsham, . . . . Oct, 10-12 
. Belfast, .. . . Bept, 27-28 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
bk. ° , ~ 
Paes... 5 «5 amore’ Betdge Bept9, 
VERMONT. 


+» « - 8t. Johnsbury, « 
+ « + » Essex Janction, 

. « + »Sheldon,. . . . Sept. 20-22 
+ « + «Hyde Park, . . Sept. 26, 27 
.. + » Bradford, . . . Sept. 26-28 


it. 26-28 


Caledonia, ... ow 
pt. 


Chittenden, . 
Franklin,..... 
Lamoille, .... 
Orange, ... . 
Orleans, ..... +... Barton, .... . Sept.6,7 
. . » » Rutland,. . . . Sept, 18,14 
+ +++.» » East Montpelier, Sept. 27, 2 
» «+ « + « « Wilmington, .. . Oct, 3- 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


. . Barnetable, . . . . Oct.3,4 
- Pittsfield, .. . . . Oct. 3-5 


Rutland, .. 
Washington, 
Windham Co. 


Barnstable, ..... 
Dermanre, 6 occ ccc 


Deistdl, wesc ve edic Taunton,. . . . Bept. 26-28 
Bristol Centre, .... . .Myrick’s .. . . Sept. 20-22 
MOCK, . . - « o + « » « oe kpawich,. .. .Bept. 2, 27 
Premiiin, 2.020058 reenfield,. . . Sept. 28, 29 
Hampshire, Franklin and 

a jen, .... . .Northampton,. . . Oct.5,6 


- Middlefield, . . Sept: 14, 15 
. Gt. Barrington, . Sept. 27-29 
- Amhert, . . . . Sept. 26, 27 
. Bpringfield,. . . . Oct. 3,4 
. Palmer,. . . . . Oct, 10, 1 
. Hingham, . . Sept, 26, 27 
- North Adams, . Sept. 19-21 
. . Bept. 8,9 
- Bept. 19-21 


MG. 8k 0 oe 0 8 © 
Housatonic, ...... 
Hampshire, «1. 6 0 
Hampden, ....+«-+ 
Hlampden, East, .. . 

Hingham, ...ece-. 
Hoosic Valley ..... 
Middlefield, ....... Middlefield, 

Middlesex South, .. . . Framingham, . 





Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, 4 
Marshfield,. .... o © we marebmeld, .... 4 
Middlesex, 22.0220. Concord,. .. . 

Middle o 6 0 chs 04% 1a 
Nantucket,. .... . . .Nantucket,... 

Norfolk, ........ . Readville, 


Plymouth, ..... .. . Bridgewater, . 
Union, . .. ++. +.» - Blandford,. . . Se 
Weymouth, ..... . . Weymouth, 
Worcester, «7... » Worcester,. . 
Worcester, Northwest, . . Athol, ° 
Worcester, South, . . . . Sturbridge, 
Worcester, West, ....Barre,.... 
Worcester, North, . . . . Fitchburg, . . . Se 
Worcester, Southeast, . . Milford, .. . . Sept. 2 
Worcester Horticultural, . Worcester, . . . Sept. 19-22 





CONNECTICUT, 


- PWartford,... 
. Middletown, . 
. New London, . 


- Sept. 26-29 
. Sept. 26-29 
. Bept, 26-28 


Hartford, ...2ces-s 
Middlesex, ......-. 
New London, ..... 


NEW YORK, 


Queene, «++ eee eee Mineola, . . . . Sept. 27-29 
Reneselaer, ... 22+ Troy, ...+.. + «Sept. 4 
Warren, ...... +. .Glenn’s Falls, . Sept. 12-15 


Westchester, .... . . White Plains, . Sept. 12-16 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS. 





Later European dispatches give the follow- 
ing particulars of the earthquake of May Ist 
in the Philippine Islands, briefly mentioned in 
our foreign news last week. 


It commenced on the small island of Cama- 
guin, five miles in length, near the Island of 
Misamis. There bad been a succession of 
violent shocks for some months, which opened 
several extensive crevices. Tremblings of 
the ground were especially felt in March, till 
finally, on May 1, the level plain near the vil- 
lage of Catarmin gradually Raone to subside, 
until the tops of the houses were on a level 
with the surface of the earth. A crowd of 
people were attracted by curiosity, and re- 
mained for several hours eagerly watching the 
phenomenon, when suddenly terrific shocks, 
accompanied by thundering reverberations, 
burst upon the island. The earth was torn 
asunder and the whole level plain fell in. At 
the same time a volcano, with a crater fifteen 
feet wide, which had been for several days in 
an unusual state of activity, broke out into a 
terrible eruption, sending forth columns of 
white sulphurous smoke and torrents of lava 
and boiling water. Masses of rock were hurled 
aloft into the air, columns of fire shot forth 
and stones and ashes were thrown up to the 
height of thousands of feet. One hundred 
and fifty persons were engulfed in the vent 
which opened at the base of the voleano. Sev- 
eral other large openings were made in the 
ground, from which proceeded a terrific ex- 
plosion and jets of flame. The explosion, 
which sounded like the thunder of heavy artil- 
lery, had lasted for several hours. Then sud- 
denly there ensued a pause till dark, when an- 
other explosion the out. More crevices 
were opened, more lava flowed down the 
volcano, engulfed houses on its way and rushed 
with a hissing sound, into the sea, Black dust 
was driven up and overhung the island like a 
cloud, and columns of smoke and fire, with 
brilliant displays of light, continued to issue 
from the crater. It seemed literally to rain 
fire, while strong exhalations of gas poisoned 
the air. The woods caught fire, the men and 
cattle flying before the flames. The spectacle 
was frightful. The whole village was destroy- 
ed; the houses either sunk into the ground or 
were left shapeless ruins. The eruption of 
the volcano still continues, but all the inhabit- 
ants have left the island. Tremblings of the 
ground were felt all over the neighboring 
islands. The island of Camaguin had until 
lately 26,000 inabitants. It produced Manila 
hemp, the quantity of which amounted to one- 
tenth of whole quantity grown on the Philip- 
pine Islands, 

In this connection, the following information 
They 
are in the Indian Archipelago, and are nearly 
twelve hundred in number. There are but 
few large islands, most of them being mere cays. 


about these islands may be interesting. 


The population reaches nearly five millions 
of people, comptising Malays, Oriental ne- 
groes, the descendants of Chinese, and a few 
Spaniards. They were discovered by Magel- 
lan in 1521, taken possession of by Philip IT. 
of Spain in 1565; but even now Spanish do- 
minion over them is not complete. Manila 
is the capital, and a city of some importance. 
Manila hemp cordage taking its name from 
this place. The trade of the islands is small 
and the industry of the people unimportant, 
A range of mountains runs through the entire 
group of islands, and these are mostly of 
volcanic formation. There are many extinct 
craters and a few active voleanoes—the Archi- 
pelago being, on the whole, an excellent place 
for earthquakes. 





American Instirute or InstructioN.— 
The annual meeting of this association was 
commenced at Fitchburg last Wednesday and 
terminated Friday evening. The subjects un- 
der discussion have generally been of an in- 
teresting character, but by far the most im- 
portant topic was that discussed Friday fore- 
noon—‘‘How far may the State provide for 
the education of her children at public cost ?” 
The discussion was opened by Hon. Joseph 
White, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, who took the ground that the State 
may provide for the education of all her chil- 
dren, and, if necessary, to enforce attendance 
on the public schools. He could see no objec- 
tion to the State supporting any college from 
the public purse, and argued that it is wiser 
and more prudent to give a good education to 
the youth, at the public expense, than to pay 
for their instruction and punishment in penal 
institutions. 

Gen. H. C, Oliver, of Salem, spoke earn- 
estly upon the inefficiency of the law probibit- 
ing the employment of young children by cor- 
porations, and of the great need which exists 
of more stringent measures for compelling 
children in large manufacturing towns to attend 
school. A similar tone throughout pervaded 
the discussion by Messrs. Harrington of New 
Bedford, Leander Wetherell of?Boston, M. A. 
Warren of Charleston, S. C., Richard Ed- 
wards of Illinois, and Hon. Warren Johnson 
of Maine.—Journal. 





Riot ry Norru Caroima.—A Wilming- 
ton despatch of the 29th says that aiot oc- 
curred at Goldsboro, on that day. About 
5000 negroes arrived there from Newbern and 
the lower counties on an excursion train char- 
tered by the Republican State Committee, to 
attend a mass meeting at which Congressman 
Thomas, ex-Senator Abbott, Marcus Erwin 
and R. C. Badger were to speak. The police 
arrested a turbulent negro, and while on the 
way to the guard house with the prisoner, the 
negroes rallied and rescued him. The pris- 
oner was recaptured and taken by the police 
to the Exchange Hotel. About a thousand of 
the negroes, with clubs and pistols, rallied to 
the hotel and attempted another rescue. The 
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negroes then commenced stoning the police, 
who returned the assault. Three or more 
whites were hurt, one of the negroes killed, 
also one policemat killed and two wounded. 





POLITICAL ITEMS. 

The Massachusetts Democratic State Con- 
vention is to be held at Springfield on the 14th 
of September. The basis of representation is 
one for each town and each ward of a city, 
and one in addition for every fifty Democratic 
votes cast for Governor at the last State elec- 
tion. Besides nominating a State ticket the 
convention will choose delegates to attend the 
National Democratic Convention next summer. 

At the election this fall in Texas the people 
will vote upon the proposition to divide the 
State into three States. It is said that the 
Democrats now oppose division, while the Re- 
publicans generally favor it, as it will be likely 
to give them at least two more United States 
Senators. 

* Many of the leading politicians of New York 
are now sojourning at Niagara. A corres- 
pondent says the talk among them ‘‘is of 
the most general character, very few having 
any very decided opinions in regard to the 
future, and they seem generally to be better 
prepared to hear others than to tell much them- 
selves.” There seems to be no hurry to enter 
upon the fall campaign, except in a few of the 
Senatorial districts, and matters political will 
probably remain quiet in this part of the State 
for a month to come. 

Official information has been received at the 
Department of State that the Government of 
Prince Edward Island has decided not to en- 
force the fishery laws during the present sea- 
Son and pending the considoration of the treaty 
of May 8, 1871, by the Legislature of that 
province, 2 

Mr. Boudinot has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, vice Parker resigned. 
This appointment was made upon the petition 
of the Indian Peace Commission without the 
knowledge of Mr. Boudinot, who is now en 
route to Oregon and is not advised of what 
has been done in the matter. It is assumed 
that he will not accept the position because of 
his old age, wealth and desire for repose. 

Two of the commissioners under the Treaty 
of Washington have been appointed—Mr. 
Gurney, Recorder of the city of London, by 
the British Government, and Judge Frazer of 
Indiana, by our Government. The third com- 
missioner is to be appointed by the United 
States and Her Majesty conjointly. The com- 
mission are to meet at the earliest convenient 
period after they have been respectively 
named, to examine and decide all such claims 
as shall be laid before them on the part of the 
governments of the United States and Great 
Britain. 
at Geneva have yet been named. 

The colored people of the Southern States 


None of the arbitrators to meet at 


are to meet in Convention October I* next. 
The object of the Convention is to consider 
the present social and political condition of af- 
fairs, and then to take such action as the in- 
terests of the race may seem to require. In 
this movement a portion of the Southern press 
profess to see the beginning of that war of 
races they have so often predicted in the past. 
But the real object is understood to be to se- 
cure the organization of the race, so that in the 
States and local districts they may be under 
the influence of the best men of their own 
color, and in this emancipating themselves 
frony carpet-bag influence, as well as provid- 
ing against aggressions by the chivalry. 


The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. o 
[Corrected weekly by J. F. Hutton, No. 5, Veal and 
Mutton; J. Russet, & Co., Nos, 17 & 19, Poultry 
Hl. Biro & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, Pork, 
Lard and Hams; C. C., CHAMBERLIN & Co., Nos. 
79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; Sanps, FurBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 9, Fruit and Vegetables ; Newcoms & 
KROGMAN, Nos. 30 & 32, New F. H. MARKET, Fish; 
Meraitt & Ricuarpson, No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit 
and Nuts.) 





and Game; 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Butter, new imp 35 @. 50 Cheese, #@ Db . .12 @. 16 
new tub, ch’ce,30 @. 33 | Eggs, @ doz , .22 q. 25 
“@....B§@. DB 

Meats, Fresh, ¥ hb. 

Beef, # h— | Lamb— 

Birloin steak, 30 @. 35 | hindqr#h .2 @. 25 
Round do. . .23 @. 2 } fore qr, ¥% .14g@. 17 
Rib, roast . .20 @. 28 |Mutton— 

Chuck rib . .10 @. 124] lege Wh... .16 @. 20 
Plate and nvis 10 @ . at foreqr,@ bh. 8 @. 10 
Soup pieces. .3 @. chops ....M@. & 


Pork, # i— 

Roast and stks 10 
Suet, @h ... 7 
Tallow,@b.. 9 
8 Veal, h’d qr #15 
Lard, leaf ...10@. 1 fore qr... .10 

Tried .,..11@. 12 loins, ....15 


Meats—Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, #13 @. 16 smoked, ea ..1 20 @ 135 
Bacon, ¥b .14@. 16 Bheep, do. ¥dz.@. 30 
Shoulders,? fh @ @. 10 Pigs’ fect, Ym. 8 @. 10 
Balt, @?® ..11a@. 14 Bausagé,@B. .11 @. 12 

Beef, corned, #10 @. 124 Bologna,g’n¥Bi2 @. 14 
Smoked, ?% 2 @. 25 Tripe, @B....@. 1 

Tongucsa, @ b .18 @. 22 


Poultry and Game, 


Live? «ceo 

Hearts, 9. .3 
Hogs, round, #2 . 
Haslet, sheep, ea. 
Kidney, po 


Cr a 


GE GE SRE 
SGEa6E@ 


Chickens, ¥ h— Plover, each, . . .@. 50 
Spring... .30 @. 35 Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Ducks,choice #25 @ . 30 squab,# pr .75 @ 100 
Black, @ pr 125 @ 150 Pigs, sck’g, ea 200 @ 300 


Fowls,¥h.. . 2 @. 25 | 

Geese, Wh... @. 
Green, ¥b .25 a4. W 

Peeps, #@ doz... @. 50 


quarter, # B.12j@. 17 
Turkeys,— 

choice, ¥ th .25 @. 30 

ordinary, ¥ h 20 @. 2% 


Fruits and Berries. 
Apples— |. Hamburg, %@100 @ 175 


# bbi, new .600 @ 800 | Lemons, # doz 15 @. 30 
pk... . .75 @ 10 |Oranges,— 


Rananas, #@dozl 00 @ 150 Messina, # dz 75 @ 100 





Blackberries, qt25 @. 40 | Peaches ¥ erte 200 @ 400 
Blueberries, gt 15 @ 20 |Pineapples,ea .17 @. 25 
Currants, @ qt. . @. 20 | Raspberries, qt 25 @. 30 
Grapes— Watermelons . 50 @ 100 


Fruits and Nuts—Dry and Canned, 
Almonds, # fh .25 @. 40 |Pecans,Wth ...@. 30 
shelled, ¥ hb .50 @. 6 Prunes, @ Dh. .15 @. 2 
Apples, #b.. 8 @. 12 | Peaches, #h .20 @. 2 
Castana, #@ qt. ..@. 20 Wqtcan ....@. 
Citron, #@ th . .50 @. 60 | Raisins,lay’s,vh20 @. 25 
Cocoanuts,each 6@. § keg, #@b.. .15 @. 2 


Dates, @M.... @. 15 | Shagbarks,¥ qt 15 @. 20 

Figs, @ th ...Wa@. 40 | Walnuts, English . @. Ww 

Filberts, @ qt. ..@. 20 Naples .....@. 2% 

Peanuts, # qt .10 @. 15 Zante cur'ts,@ 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥ pk . .75 @ 100 | Peas, split, #qt. . 10 

wart ....l0@. 1b green, # pk . 50 75 


string, @ pk .50 @. 75 | Potatoes, # pk . 25 
Beets, #@ pk. ...@- . # bushel. .100 
# bunc f 1 eee @. 6] & barrel . .300 
Cabbage, each .10 @. 15 | _ EarlyRose,nw pk@. 50 
Oarrota, @ beh . .@. 8 |Bage and Thyme— 
Cauliflowers,ea 15 @. 37 | #bunch ....@. 6 
Cucumbers,ea .4a@. 5 |S¢ uashes— 
Egg Planta, ca. 25 @.50 | BSummer,ea...@. 6 
Green Corn ¥ dz30 @.° 40 | Marrow, #h..@. 6 
Lettuce,¥ head .@. 5 |Tomatoes,# qtcan@. 20 
25 
8 


Seees 
a 


Onions, #@pk... @. 50 VRE . cc rarG 
bunch. ....3@. 6 [ren Oo .66. 
Parsley, # bunch .@. 10 
Fish—Fresh. 


Bass,striped, #7 15 @. 20 Haddock,¥?h ..@. 6 
Bluefish, # th. . @. 10 |Mackerel, each .12 @. 17 
Cod, Wh... .6@. 8 |Perch,¥ doz. .20@. 25 

pickled, Wh ..@. 8 white, ¥ th. .12 @. 15 

tongyes, Wt ..@. 15 Pickerel, ¥ -12@. 2% 

che@@s,#% th. . .@. 10 |Salmon, ¥ bh. .25 @. 35 
Cusk, Wh ....@. 8 |Sturgeon, Yh. . @. 10 
Eels, @t .. .10 @. 15 | Swordfish, # th. . @. 124 
Flounders,@..@. 5 |Tautog,¥h ...@. 12 
Halibut, @® .. @. 124|/Trout,#h.... @. 2 


Fish—Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Alewives,¥ doz. .@. 30 Balt, # kit .350 @ 550 
th. .7@. 10 | Lobster, ¥B...@. 8 


Cod, dry, # 
Clans, ¥ gall. ..@100 


Oysters— 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 20 Com. stew, # gall @ 140 
ns, ¥ tb . .10 @. 12 | Balmon,samkd¥b25 @. 50 
Haddock ,emkd,¥? tha . 12 Pickled, @ fh . .@. 25 


Herrings, do Wdz.@. 35 2 a@. 30 
Scaled, ¥ box. .@. 60 | Shad, pickled, # th @. 124 





Mackere]— Tongues & Sounde— 
Balt,’ mh. ..10 @. 2 WB... e ee -@. 1B 
Sundries. 

Brooms, # dz 450 @ 900 | Pickles, ¥ gall . 50 @. 75 
Cider, ¥ bbl . 350 @ 450 | Sardines— 

Refined, gall 18 @. 20 whole boxes 115 @ 140 
Honey, # . .25@. 50 half “« .50@. 75 
Horseradish, bottle @. 12 quarter “ .35 @. 50 
Maecaroni, ¥ th. .@. 25 | Vinegar, ¥ gall 30 @. 45 
Milk, cond. ¥ can. @. 40 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 2, 1871, 
The Produce Market remains without material change 
since our last, 


Butter.—Receipts for the week ending Tuesday 7580 
packages and 761 boxes. Receipts for the month 29,145 
packages and 2643 boxes, against 27,465 packages and 
3801 boxes for the same month last year. The market 
is firm for fine lots, but the lower grades are slow of 
sale, The sales of choice New York and Vermont 
dairies have been at 27a@29¢; and common snd good at 
_ # th. Western Butter has been sold at 15@22¥ 

U 


Cheese.—Receipts for the weck ending Tuesday 5553 
boxes. Receipts for the month 23,811 boxes, against 
17,967 boxes for the same month last year. The market 
is dull for all grades, and prices are weak on common 
and inferior cheese. We quote factory at l0@l1lc; 
choice dairy at 744 @104%4c; common cheese 5@8c. 

Eggs.—Receipts for the week ending Tuesday 1356 
boxes, and 612 barrels. Receipts for the month 5745 
boxes and 3421 bbls. The market is firm for fresh lots 
of Eastern at 22@23c ¥ dozen, and 2lc fot Northern. 

Beans.—There is no change and the market remains 
steady at prices annexed. e quote choice beans $3 37 
@3 50 ¥ bush for choice pea beans; $275@3 for com- 
mon do; choice medium $2 37@2 50; common do $2g 
212; yellow eyes $3 ¥ bush. 

Potatoes.—The market is fairly supplied, but, with 
@ good demand, prices are oa maintained, with 
sales ranging from $2 50@3 50 # bbl. 

Fruit and Vegetables.—Good apples are scarce 
and command $5@8 ¥ bbl. Peaches ranged from $1 50 
@3 ¥ crate, the latter for the best Delaware, but re- 
ceipts by hoat on Tuesday were in a bad conditon, 
mostly rotten, and sales wére from 50c@$2¥ crate, as 
to quality. Melons are plenty and selling at $10@20 ¥ 
100. Tomatoes range from 50c@$1 for Norfolk and $1@ 
150 ¥ crate for Jerseys. Native Onions are in good 
supply and $3@4 ¥ bbi. 

ay.—There is an upward tendency to prices, and 
with only moderate receipts prices are firm. We quote 
rime Eastern and Northern hay at $30@33; common 
ay at $20@23 # ton. 
Fresh Meats.—The market continues dull. We 

note Brighton dressed beef at Sadie for fore and 12@ 

5c ¥ tb for hind quarters. Chicago dressed beef is sell- 
ing at 9@11e for whole carcasses. Veal is in good sup- 
yy and selling at a range of 5@12%¢c # th as to quality. 
utton is steady, and selling at 8@10c ¥ th. Spring 
lambs are plenty, and selling ata range of 8@9c ¥ b. 
poomse hogs are plenty, Ww’ — 64 @6Kc ¥ bb. 

‘oultry continues quiet, selling a@ range o! 
for fresh, and Bede for frozen turkeys. 


Maguire’s Wool @. 75 

Pearl,’ th... .9)@. aed... 2. @ 

Beeswax. Halifax do... .£@. 60 

Yellow,” . .36 @. 38 hy ays 
Candles. OredO «++ @. 

Menhaden ...42@. 43 

Moma ¥ & + ie - Stil Neatefootygal 1 20 @ 1 60 


Parafline. .. 25 @. 30 Lead, White— 


3 

7 

Java, ¥ b 0 
Mocha. ... .35 @. 354! Paris eas a 
Bt. Domingo . .14 @. 16 | Whiting gilders . 1 1 
Rio 1 
3 


Peete ee Satiai 227 22 | Vermin, Eng.110 @ 120 
Copper Bolts. . .@. 32 3 
Tagoe Peers 8: 25 [Mineral Paints °1 @: af 


Cotton. e pfs sos MG. © 
Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary... 161@. 16 Paper Stock, 


Low Middling . 18;@. 19 
Middling. . 


Good Ordinary 17j@. 18 |Canvas, No.1. .7h@. 7 
me 6 6c es 5 
Good Middling 21'@ . 22 | Cotton battin 


Bheetings and Shirtings— 


Brimstone— 


Bi Carb Boda .. 5@. 
Bleach’g Powders3j@. 4 


Caustic Soda ry: 5i@. 5j Produce. 
Camphor,crade. .@. . 4 
Refined ...70@. 72 |ABPICO— aa 


C. Ammoniajar 20 @. 21 
Copperas. ...lj@. 2 
Cream Tartar .36 @. 37 
Oil, Cod Liver 150 @ 175 


Potash, Bichr .20 @. 21 


ro Ape ee 5 
Prussiate . .42 @. 43 — 2° » 2 
ate coeones @- 4 Beans, ¥ bushel— 
al Boda ... ov S- af Small and ex3 00 @ 350 
Boda Ash... .3k@- 38) Marrow . .275 @ 350 
Sulphur, flour .4@~- 44) Wediume- -175 @ 237 


Vitriol, blue . -844- Sil oheese, ¥ h— 


Cod—large, qtl4 50 @ 5 00 


Medium .350@400| Bkim.....4a@. 
Hake... , .175 @ 200 |Cranberries,bu . .@. 
Pollock .. .225 @ 312 | Peas, ¥ pushel— 


Haddock . 
Mackerel, # bbi— 


Bay ... 650 @1300| new, bbl. 300 @ 325 
Shore... 550 @13 00 Jacksons,bu 100 @ 1 25 
Alewives. . .450 @ 500 Early Rose,b 125 @ 150 
Salmon— Onions, ¥ bbl. . .@ . 


Herring— " Eggs, doz . .17 @. 2 
scaled, ¥ box 23 @. 25 
pickled 7bb13.00 @ 600] Fang 
arolina., o » Oe. 
Flour and Meal. eli “as: 7 


St. Louis ext 600 @ 625 


Western, sup 475 @ 500 | Turks Island . 287 @ 300 


Illinois and Ohio— 


Michigan and Indiana— 


Medium do .6 50 @ 675 |Clover,red . .10 @. 15 
Milwaukie— % WhiteDutch,B45 @. 55 
Com.to ch’ce 6 00 @ 650 |Herds Grass . 450 @ 500 
Minnesota— Red Top, bag 575 @ 6 25 
Com. toch’ce6 50 @ 750 | Hungarian G’s2 00 @ 3 50 
Southern, ext 575 @ 625 |Millet ... .200 @ 225 
Choice Balt 800 @ 900 |Buckwheat .200 @ 250 
Brandywine... @. . |Fowlmeadow 400 @ 450 
Rye Flour . .475 @ 600 |Lawn Grasse .500 @ 600 

Corn Meal , .375 @ 400 |R. I. Bent Grass, 
Buckwheat... .@. bushel . . .275 @ 300 

Fruit. = Blue Grass, 
ushel .. .300 @ 350 

Almonds— Orchard Grass, 
Softshell ..15 @. 25 | bushel . . .300 @ 400 
Shelled ...36 @. 40 |Barley, bush. 125 a 150 
Citron... . 46 @-. 47 |Rye, spring ...a@. . 
Currantea ....9}@. 9% heat, spring 250 300 
Dates, @b...7 4. § Flax Book . 350 | 400 


Figs,loose drumsl03@ . 14 | American 
5 


Lemons, # box4 00 @ 5 00 |Can 
Oranges,¥ box7 00 @ 700 | Mustard Beed— 
Raisins— 


Grain. Soap. 
Corn, ¥ 56 h— Castile, ? ® . .10k@. 11 
Southern yel. . @. ~, ;American,#h. 6@. 84 
Western mix .74 @. 76 Spi 
Western yel .77 @. 78 pices. 


Wheat, West. 135 @ 1 
Bye see ‘ee: 


Barley ....W«@ 
Oawe......60@. 65 |Mace.....140 @ 150 
Shorts, # ton 25 00 @26 00 |Nutmegs. ,. .97 @ 10 


Fine Feed . . 2800 @3000 |Pepper ... .164@. 17 
Middlings . .8200 @3400 |Pimento .....@. 9 


East. & North.30 00 @32 00 |Wheat,@& ..7h@. 8 
At City Scalee—retail. |Corn,@B ...4§@. 5 
Country Hay— |}Potato .....53@. 6 
#7 100ts . .185 @ 100 | Steel. 
BaltHay ... a. | - 
Straw, 100 ths . 100 @ 150 Be. Spring .. of 9 
N.Y... .150 @ 200 Jo. German, . 10. 13 


Calcutta Cow, # b— 


B. Ayres, dry .28 @. 29 | Amer, blister .12 @. 13 
Rio Grande . .26 @. 27 
Western dry. .20 @. 23 


Goat Skina— 


Cuba, # gal .112 @ 120 
Northern— 


Loose,# 2B. .17 @. 20 |New Orleans... @. 
Box, ¥ ..20 @. 30 |Porto Rico .. .9j@. 11 
Hops Refined, crushed. @. 134 
~~ Powdered ... @. 13} 
Ist sort, 1870. .10 @. 13 Granulated ..@. 13} 
Coffee crush .10 @. 12} 


Bwedieh— 


Eng. com.. . 7000 @ 7250;/Rough .....5ha@. 6 
Do. refined . 7500 @ 80°00 


Am. Bar . .7500 @ 8500] ‘Teas. 
Do. sheet, ¥% .54@. 8 Omgewte, 
Russia, sheet .lij@. 12} I vb hela = g +4 
mperial.... “ 
Lead. Hyson.....45 @ 116 
Pig, gold - » -6h@. 6} Young Hyson . 47 @ 130 
Sheet and Pipe ..@. lj Congou ... .50@125 
Olds 44+ ++ +53@-. 6))/Hyson Skin . .40 @. 55 
Twankay ...40@. 55 
Leather. Souchong .. .50 @ 125 
— wa. 2 Oolong ... .45 @130 
.Ayres ..27@. t Se ae D 
Orinoco .. .25 @. 29 a eriadiiins 
Buffalo ...23@. 2% Tin, 
Oak, sole . .34@ 


i. in rough— 


«2 o 3d 
Calf Skins, ¥ h— 


Soom : + 65 @. 76 Terne .. .875 @10 25 
inishec » 80 @110 
Wax Leather .19 @. 25 Tobaces. 
Li Leaf—Weetern. 
ame. TMGO wc cee 64a. 7 
Rockland, # cask . @ 115 Common .. Tha — 
Lumber. Medium ...8}@. 8} 
Clear Pine .2500 @5500 | Good.... ae 
Coarse Pine— Fine .... .9§@. 10] 
No.5. . .2000 a2100 Selections _+ D@. 124 
Refuse | 21500 @16 00 Leaf—Virginia, : 
Shipping B’ds 20 00 @21 00 Luge ATES: ft $} 
Spruce— Common oe el @. Th 
Nos. | & 2, 1400 @17 00 Medium ...Tha@. i) 
Refuse. .900 @1100 a The? + ,- = 
Hemlock Boards— oe 8 2 68 6S Oe 2G 


Flooring Boards— 


Nos. 1 & 2, 2800 @3400 | Fillers . . . .12h@. 18 
Refuse .'.1900 @23 00 Binders &eec’s 2 @. 82 
Clapboards— Wrapper lots 30 @. 45 
Extra Pine . . . @6000 |, Fine wrappers45 @ . 65 
Do. clear . . . . @55 00 New York State 
oe ane ated 2 ee Tee 
Sap extra. ... @50 00 Average lots. 25 @. 30 
Bap clear... .@4500 |,, Wrappers . .20@. 40 
No.1......@. . |Penn. & Ohio. 

Spruce . . 2000 @38 00 Fillers... .12 @. 15 
Shingles . . .225 @ 675 | Gycrage lots. 25 @. = 
- appers ..2@. 

La so + 200 @ 262 Ouse. . e188 

Molasses. Yara .....9% @116 

Cuba, clayed. .32 @. 33 Wool. 
baeeet rap S s = Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Porto Rico. . . 55 a. 65 Picklock ..70 @. 75 
New Orleans @ Choice XX. .63 @. 65 
pa. Sek FineX... .62 @. 65 
Nails. Medium .. .62 @. 65 


10d to 604,47 100Ihs . @ 425 


Extra and XX 60 @. 65 
Rosin, common3 50 @ 8 62 Fine... ..@@. 65 
Do. No.2 .400 @ 4560 | Medium ., .60 @. 65 
Do. No.1 .450 @ 550 Common. . .§8 @. 60 
Do. Pale . .750 @ 800 |Other Western— 
Turpentine. ...@. . Fine andX . .60 @. 63 
Spirits, cash . 58 @. 60 Medium .. .60 @. 63 
Pitch, ¥ bbl .375 @ 400 | Common. . .58 @. 60 
Tar .....875 @ 425 | Pulled extra . . 50 @. 65 
Varnishes— Superfine . .50 @. 65 
Paraffiine .. .30 @150 No.1 ....40@. 50 
Oil. Combing fleece . 65 @ . 68 
Olive ¥ gal. «120 @ 125 |California . . .30 @. 52 
Linseed,Am, , . 82 @. 83 |“%UMB ns ae Ge 
Palm,¥ th ...8}@. 84 tog eB de 
Crude Sperm .'123-@ 126 Buenos Ayres .31 @. 424 
hy : Cape Good Hope38 @. 42 
Do. Whale. .55 @. 58 Deeskel 
Refined do. . .70 @. 75 |yresricn nutled 60 a. 82 
Sperm, winter 140 @ 150 |Mestiza,pulled . 50 @. 824 
Do. spring .130@ 140 Zinc. 


Lard, Western— 


in the market generally. The Trade in Dry Goode, 
Boots & Shoes, and some other branches of business 
is steadily improving, and a good fall business is antici- 
pated. Ashes are firm and scarce. Candles unchang- 
ed. Coal in fair retail demand. Coffee is quiet. Cot- 
ton dull, and prices favor buyers—reports from abroad 
being still unfavorable, and the prospects good for the 
new crop. The demand for Cotton goods has im- 
proved, and with moderate stocks in the hauds of man- 
ufactures, prices have not varied materially. In 
Bleached and Brown Sheetings there has been a fair 
demand, particularly for fine goods. Prints are more 
active, and Delaines have been in fair demand. Wool- 
eps are quite firm and more inquired for, with an up- 
ward tendency to prices. Orders are coming in quite 
freely from the West, and the prospects of the trade 
are quite encouraging. There is no great change in the 
Fish market; prime codfish scarce and firm; haddock 
quiet; mackerel slightly advancing; box herring firm, 
and in limited supply. Flour in moderate demand, 
and the lower grades ¢an not be readily sold except at 


concessions. Corn dull, and prices lower. Oats are 
arriving —- and prices have materially declined, 
Rye quiet. Hay firm, and prices tending upward. 


Hides steady. Hops quite firm; advices from 
and the interior are favorable for high 
ing fall, and holders of choice lots of 1870, are not for- 
cing sales. The demand for home consumption is 
light, with sales at 124¢@14c, the latter price for extra 
lots, which are 
Leather unchanged, but in good demand. Lumber 
firm. Molasses dull. Naval stores steady. Linseed 
oil firm. Sperm and Whale in good demand, Petro- 
leum dull, and prices shading. Provision market quiet, 


than quotations. Tallow unchanged. Tobacco in mod- 
erate demand, and prices firmer, 


for medium grades Combing and Delaine and tub 
washed rather better prices fa 

sales of the week have been 1,000,000 
pulled, and include considerable Michigan and Ohio 


and Combing at 64 
Combing sold at 70c, and firm at that price, and a lot of 


Oregon combing, unwashed, at 57¢ . The sales of 
Calafornia have been about 250,000 Af § rices poe ng 
from 32c for burry up to 41@f3c for the r es 


of Spring cli 


. Foreign in R 
Bins Saas asks foe hoe 





PAPER. ---- SATURDAY, 


fowls, and 30@35c ¥ th for spring chickens. Wild pig- 
eoue are selling at $1 75@2 50 # dozen for stall fed, and 
$1 00@1 3744 for squabs. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 2, 1871. 
Ashes. Nos.1 & 2. .60 @. 70 
Pot,¥ ih... .7h@- H Alden’s Boston . @. 85 
9 . 





Paints, 


Eng pure in oil 114@. 11 
Am Ro. a 10 0 


Cannel, ¥ ton 16 00 @17 00 : -10@. Xt 
Cumberland .700 @ 725 | Do.do.in oil. 1y@. 12 
Pictou... .625 @ 650 |, Red, Am... .9@. 9% 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 the— Zine, White— 
retail. . . .750 @ 800 yeh Ho. 1 dry He. 2 
a. 


Do. do. in oil . 12 


Coffee. Am pure dry . 64@. 


-2 216. Do. do. in oil .9 @. 1 


@. 
54@~- 184] Do. com... .1@. 
Ven. Red, Eng. . 24@. 
French Yellow .4@. 


Copper. 


Do. Am... .20@. & 
Putty, in bulk .3@. 


Varnishes . .150 @ 800 


. - 1j@. 2 No.1 Linen . ‘Gy? 

-. oF. 

Ra 2.No.1, white 8j@. 9 
02do ....@. 
colored. ...38@. 

soft woolen. .8 @. 


Domestics. 


o 


Heavy 44 ..13@. M4 





9 
Medium 44 .11 @. 12 . . 
Drills, brown - 1345 44] Waste doses 1. 18 
nt Cloths ..74@. 7 . 
Cotton Flannels 12 @. 25 |' "it Papers . .4)@. 6 
Cotton Jeans .10@. 14 Petroleum, 
Prints .....9@- UWhicrude..., .15h@. 16 
Bhirting Stripes 10. @. 19 |Refined .. . .23 @. 26 
pees? 8 Kerosene .... @. 30 
maces ++ ° Naptha .... ° 
Denims ... .12}@. 26 | "P'S Utd” 
Ginghams .... @.- .« Provisions, 
—— - 6. Beef, Mess— 
arpetings— West. ext . 15 00 @17,00 
Lowell sup. 3-ply @ 150 | Wrest. mess 12 00 @i4 00 
Extrasuper. ..@125 | Pamily ex. 1700 @2000 
Buperfine. . . .@ 100 | por, 
Drugs and Dyes. Extra clear 18 00 @18 50 
Alum, # ...3@. 3h Clear... 17.00 417 0 
Arrow Root ..10@ 60 Mess .. .1550 @16 00 


a y= + . 1300 @1400 
ard, tce,?bh .10k@. 11 
any ys oes | caddies, ¥  . 12h@ . 13 

UY Bae * 51|Hams, smoked. 12 @. 16 
Hogs, dressed .6@. 6 


dried, ¥ ..7 
sliced Wh . .9 
Butter, # &— 
rime new. .27 


Castor, # gal 150 @ 175 fair to good do 20 


© 
©2688 808 
= 
or 


Fish. Vt.andN.Y. 7 @. 10 
“ 


Factory ...Wa@. 


Canada ..125 @ 160 
Potatoes, #” bushel— 


» -200 @ 250 


Ta Les. «Os Poultry, # th. .18 @. 22 


Salt.—¥ hhd. 
- « « »- 287 @ 300 


Medium ..70 @750 
Choice ext .775 @ 800 | Gaatz 


oes -@2%5 
6 4p Bag, fine. .190 @ 225 
- 7 00 @ 7 | Coarse fine. .150 @ 162 


Com. extra .5 50 @ 600 Liverpool 
Medium do. 625 @ 675 
Choice do 


Choice ext .7 0 @ 8 . 
Corrected by Parker & 


Choice ext . 700 @ 7 50 Gannett. 





150 @ 300 | Linseed— 


3 
4 

-220 422 
cases... -15@- 2 | Calcutta,gold2 10 @ 2 
4 


ary... .3sW@ 


00 
Yellow ...154@.D 
2B 


Layer ...245@250 |) White... .2a@. 


60 |Cassia, ¥ B gold 32 @. 33 
 |Cloves.....10j@. 11 


( 
10 |Ginger .... .8}@. 10 


Hay—? 2000 ths. Starch. 


Do, machineryl1 
Do. cast. . . 15 
Do. Blister. . 12 
Blaughter . .17 @. 18 |Amer. Spring . 9 


Dead green .14 @. 15 |Amer. Cast . .16 


Hides and Skins, 


ee 6eeae 
~ 
ee 


= © 
a) 
ae 





2 | Sugar. 
| Havana, D. 8,— 
Wet . . « » » 10kG- mt Nos.8tol2.. 9 @. 10} 
Nos. 13 to 17. .10j@. 12 
Nos. 18to 20. .12ha@. 18 
Cuba and Muscovado— 
Fairtog’dref 9f@. be 
Fair to g’d gr. 10 @. 10} 
Prime to cho’e l0j@ . 104 


Madras .. .60 @. 70 | 
Patnas .. .47 @. 624) 


Honey. 


Iron, . 
Tallow. 


Com. aee’d 85 00 @120 00 Rendered,@. .9 @. 9} 


- 45 |Banca, gold . .40h@. 41 
Straite, gold .. sts . 36 
emlock. . .29 @. 34 | Plates— : 
Char.I.C. 975 @10 25 
Coke... .90 @975 


Oak .. 3@. 36 


Nos. 1 & 2, 1350 @15 00 Selections ..10@. 11 


> » Beedleaf— 
Refase |. .900 @1000 Conn. and Mass. 


Coarse. . . .60 @. 62 
“s 4 7 @: — 
Wawall Gteves. Mich., N. Y. & Vermont 





Spelter,#?h ..7)@. Tj 
Extra ....75 @. 85 Sheet » eevee “is: 


REMARKS,—There is increased activity to note in 


urope 
ices the com- 


uite searce and tending upward. 


rices not fully maintained. Salt firm. Sugar quiet, 
ut holders are not disposed to sell at anything less 
There is a very fair demand for domestic fleece, and 


ve been realized. The 
ths Heece and 


eece at 59@65c; tub washed at T2@75c; and Delaine 
G68 ¥ th. A small lot of Canada 


Wool continues in d d 


~ 
- 


This week. . 


Extra... 
Good... 


sale 6@7c retail, 6448c¢ # th. Columbia 
—. Trade smal] and very dull. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 8TATEB. 


Maine .... 
NewHampehtire 48 602 | Western . . 2660 209 
Vermont .. . 139 ae i a ooo 2091 
Massachusetts — _ 


Fitchburg... .406 4140 
Lowell .. + .105 4416 
Eastern... . 365 604 — 





Western, and for the first time 24 carloads of Maine 





the buriness aspect of this market. We understand 
that arrangements have been made by which the East- 
ern stock will hereafter arrive here. Buyers who wish 
for first choice will thank us for this information. A 
part of this stock was sold here, but many were taken 
over to Brighton, but little more than a mile distant, 
where most of their customers have heretofore been ac- 
customed to meet the Maine drovers. There were also 
some 4000 sheep and lambs by the Fitchburg road. 
The cattle trade is depressed, dull, sticky, and rather 
lower, especially for slim to fair stock. The decline in 
prices this year commenced on the best qualities. As 


I 

#3 # 100 tbs, several weeks before the lower grades felt 
the decline materially ; 
of a difference of scarcity more than oné dollar a hun- 
dred between top and bottom prices was a noticeable 
feature inthe market. But the procrustean bed has 
been extended at the foot end, until the usual range of 
some six cents per pound is again indicated by the sales 
of different grades. Graes fed beef has beer pushed 
down a notch or two lower this week. The city beef 
trade during the week has been unfavorable to the 
sellers of these grades, and they are cautious in their 
bids to-day, as will be seen } y the eales reported, 


landed at Watertown, the number of Western cattk 
for the week appears to be 2660 head. Nearly all the 
Maine cattle landed at the Union Yards, and many of 
the Northern cattle, either in first or second hands, find 
their way hither for a final market 
not be any change in prices that can be « xpressed by a 
change of figures, yet it is evident that trade favors the 
buyer this week as compared with last week. There ia 
an excess of good Western steers, and drovers repre- 
sent the early sales as more profitable than the later 
and that many lots have been sold at 6%4¢ of equal 


4 quality as the few which are reported at Tc # th 


dressed weight; 10 cows, to dress about 550 ths at 6c; 
one 35-year-old stag, 725 the, at Tyc, and one 2-year-old 
bull, about 700 the, for $25. 


~ Addison, Vt., and good Lake steers—8 to dress 900 
” at 9c, 5 of 800 ths at Sisc, and one at 74 c,—ex "ted 
10c ¥ th for best. 5 eat tees 


old steers, 700 the, at 8 4¢; one cow, 550 the at 7c # th, 
dressed 


to ney C. Downer sold 3 3-year-old steers for e49 
eac 

atéc # ft live. E. N. Bissell sold cows and young 
calves at $25 and $40. 


from last week. To show what last week’s trade really 
was, or rather how it closed, it may be stated that one 
of the sundown buyers cleare ¢e0ut several yards of 
scattering remnante of droves, inc 
ind 5 yearlings; 36 in all, bought by the head, which or 
putting them on the scales and figuring the total cost on 
total live weight, showed the « 
lige # thon live weight, in the ge 
they stood at the close of a two-days’ market 
sequence of grasshoppers and of a dréught that has 
nearly famished the grasshoppers, some of the stock 
from Maine is “not better than it should be,”—in fact, 
“poor as wood.” The present state of the marketa is 
discouraging enough for farmers. ” 
money, and hired labor 
prospective profits, have an ugly look. 
think they have occasion to rejoice, but other kinds of 
business are soon affected by any disaster to farmers. 
If farmers are unable to purchase, the merchant, man- 
ufacturer and mechanic finds himself unable to sell. 
As newspaper-makers, we dread the effect on our busi- 
ness of the recent decline in farm produce, as shown 
by market reports, and especially by the annexed list 
of sales. 


6 ft, 6 in for $100; 2 pair 6 ft. 2 in, thin, at $55 and 65; 
milch cows at $18 and 19, 12 two-year-olds, $20 each; 
22-year-old heifers $15 # head. 


steers $60; one farrow cow $35; 3 oxen, 1486 the each 
live, at 9c, 40 sk: and 4 of 1280 ths at 8%c,40 ak. J. 
Abbott sold a pair of 6-year-old oxen, 6 fi 9 in for $125. 


22-year old steers, $63 for the lot. 


Leavitt 19 two-year-olds and slim cows at $12 # head 
and a pair of 3-year-old steers, 6 ft 2 in for $80, ‘ 


pair; 6 ft 9 in, $110; 6 ft. 6 in. $75. 
Tige # th, dressed ; 7 ft oxen $125; 6 ft 8 in $100; 610 


in 
Ww. W. Hall sold 7 3-year-old steer 
pair 5c on live weight; 2 beef cows $ 


one 2-year-old heifer. 


dag another pair 6 ft 8 in $110; pair +year-old steers 
35. 


steers $70; odd a-year-old $20 


3-year-olds, 6 ft 1 in $50; 6 ft 3 in 962; 6 f 45. 


1528 ths, and 17 to George Wild, 1477 ths. at Ty; 20 

Mr. Nichols, 1243 ths, and 6 to Mr. Brooks, 1335 the, at 
6Xe; 15 —— Ww > and 10 to Mr. Lincoln, 1276 Ye 
at Cc; © Saunders & Co., at 645c; 4t0 M ell 
at 6c, all live weight. en Sean See 


and 62 to Mr. Sawyer, average about 1400 ths, at 7c, 1 
to C. Sanderson, 1467 ths.; 17 to Mr. Learnard. 1344 Oo 
oS. _— - at 6X%c; 15 to C. Banderson 
8a ec; Sat6Xc; and 10 to . ; I 
Sete. $ “Ben Mr, Jewett, 1231 


Mr. Cogshall, 1350 ths at 7c & :; 68 
1387 the at Tc Yh; Tto Mr Jackson, 47 to Geo. Weit 

16 to Mr. Dana, 8 to Mr. Hollis, ¢ { Valp “sy 
a 8 @Mer atone ollis, and 10 to Mr. Vy alpey, 


1271 the, at $6.60; 12 to Mr. Dana, at 6%e: 
Abbott, at $6.30 # 100 ths. gileenhiedn 3 


to Mr, Low, 1262 ths., at 63gc; 10 t Mr.N Sse; 
11 to Mr. Lincotn at 6c. ii oe es 


Brooks, 1192 tbs at 63¢¢, 


week's trade. “When pork is down to about one-half 
of last year’s price; when beef has fallen three or four 
dollars per hundred; when cheese and butter are so 
much lower, how do you suppose we are to sustain old 
prices on your little lambs ?” 
asked by the butchers, after detailing the disastrous 
trade of the past week, which they gave as a reason for 
their pu 
was evident that the butchers meont business as well 
as talk, and were determined to pay at least one cent a 
pound less than they paid last week, and in that pro- 
portion for those they took by the head. But price was 
not the only trouble; it was difficult to sell at any price 
A hard trade in all respects, ; 


bany, at 5 to 7c, and of lambs at 7 to 8¢.— 

the market here will not sustain. One nt The butehane 
who handles Western stock told Northern drovers thathe 
lost towards two thousand dollars last week. The 
“muggy” weather was unfavorable—the meat could be 


neither kept swee! : 
with sheep hut he! {Nor seld. A most disastrous week 


and lambs, 60 tbs each at Gc # tb; A. Richardson so} 





254 ae ths at $4.25 oy Ly ee = Forge sold 


AUGUST 4, 1871. 


4000 the do, at 424, and 100,000 ths Valparaiso, Smyrna 
and Meetiza at full prices. In Mestiza yulled rales of 
40,000 Ibs at Tl@s0c # fh, as to quality, Fine Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio fleeces are rather neglected, but there 
is no pressure to sell and holders are confident of full 
prices later in the season. The medium grades of 
fleece are already becoming scarce. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


@ New York, Aug. 1.—Cotton more active ; sales 2156 
bales; middling uplands 19X%c. Flour—sales 6900 bbls; 
Btate and Western dull at W@25c lower; State $4 50@ 
625; round hoop Ohio $5 60@6 35; Western $4 50g 
485; Southern 5 4049. Wheat heavy and 2c lower on 
spring; sales 113,000 bush; No 2 spring $1 32@)1 35; 
white amber State $1 50@1 60; winter red and amber 
Western $138@1 43; new red and amber Southern 
$135@1 4244. Corn steady; sales 251,000 bush; com- 
mon mixed Western 624; @64!,c; good to choice do 65@ 
66. Oats easier; Uhio 65@70; Western 61@62c, Pork 
steady; new mess $13 75@14; prime $11@11 75. Lard 
firmer at 934@10%c, Butter quiet; Ohio 10@20c; State 
16a 0c, 

Albany, July 31.—Wheat moves slowly ; sales 2 cars 
No 1 new amber Indiana at $1 4244. Rye quiet at 3@ 
S243c for new Western. Corn dull, sales 4200 bush 
Western mixed at 68@68igc. Oats quict; sales 1000 
bush State at 674¢c. 

Buffalo, July 31.—Flour quiet. Corn dull and low- 
er; sales 16,000 bush No2 and high mixed at 55)¢c. 
Oats lower; sales 3500 bueh new Toledo at 50c. Rye 
neglected. 

Chicago, July 31—Flour quiet. Wheat declined 
3%c; No. 2 spring $105. Corn declined 1X%¢; No 2 
mixed 44@45c. Oats declined aXe; No 2 at 32e. 
Rye easier; No 2 at 53@54c, Barley stronger; No 2 
spring 65@66c. Pork easier at $13 37}. Live hogs 
steady at $444 80. Cattle easier at $4 50@5 37},. Re- 
ceipts—2000 bbls flour, 29,000 bush wheat, 334,000 bush 
corn, 224,000 bush oats, 21,000 bueh rye, 7000 bush bar- 
ley and 4000 hogs, Shipments—2000 bbls flour, 10,000 
bush wheat, 319,000 bueh corn, 124,000push oats, 12,000 
bush rye, 2000 bush barley and 6000 hogs. ° 

Cincinnati, July 31—Pork in fair demand and lower 
at 13c. Lard 9%c for new. Bulk meats unsettled; 
shoulders 54c; rough ribs 63¢c. Bacon unsettled; 
sides 8@8%; shoulders 6%c. Live hogs drooping at 
$4 35@4 60. 








REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET 
At Brighton, Watertown and Medford. 
BY STILMAN FLETCHER, 
Wepnespay, July 26, 1871, 
Amount of stock at market :-— 


Cattle. Sheep, Shotes, Hogs. Veals 
+ « - 3,265 11,659 300 5,400 86200 


Last week... « «2,716 12.500 200 4,800 250 
Lastyear,(Aug 3, 70)1,958 10,645 400 4,100 «250 
PRICES. 

Berves—Extra qual —@ =) Per 100 ths. on the 

First do... 9.25@ 9.50 sete weleht a6 Sie, 


Booond do.. &2@ 90) (tallow and dr 
Third do. 6.00@ 8.00) beef. 
Bulls and scallawags $4.00 or leas, to $5.50. 
SALES OF WESTERN STEERS BY LIVE WEIGHT. 
. » -6¥%@T%c| Light. .... .5%@6c 
- « -64@6%c | Texans, &e., . . . 3@5e 


Snueer—Sheep, 4@6c; lambs $2.50@4.50 each. 


Hipes.—Brighton, 74,@*%c; country, T@7isc. 
CALY SKINS.—16@18c; TALLOW, Brighton, 6@ 65¢; 


country, 5@5i¢ ¥ bb. 


PELTS8—Sheep and lambs $141.25 each. 
Swine.—Fat hogs, 5a5\,¢ # th live; shotes, whole- 
County—@ 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
36 604 | New York. . 53 1778 


11,659 


Total ..escecsecevsvcece S205 
Leftover ..eceseseseses = 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e, 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Worcester . .2389 2409 
On foot & boate — _ 





11,659 





Total -cccessescescces SS 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

From Maine— M.T. Shackett . 14 8 
Thowpson & Lib- C. Downer ... 21 

wey . . ++ 80 380 Downer & Cowen 105 
Fletcher Bros. . 37 Clark.....i14 
O, P. Estes... 27 W.8.Mann... 2 
Norton & Weth- J. W.Clark .. 118 

OE ac euss J.Moore .... 120 
Walker & Vilas . 159 A. Richardson . 254 
J. Leavitt. ... New York— 

Titecomb & Davi D.McCarthy . 23 97 
E. Southard 1145 H. Bush .... 120 
5. Hoyt 2200 E.H. Abraham . 16 
W.W. Hall... Mr. Brand ... 123 
mm We «ese N. Holbrook .. 119 
N.B. Beal ... B Uenry Lawrence 1233 
L. L. Lucas... 18 Thomas Berry . 117 
J.1L. Prescott. . 16 J.Latham ... 240 
J.Abbott.... 2 Dardis & Smith. 1 138 
a en & swe 6 B. Hurlbert. . 130 
Lawrence & Frost 40 Houghton & Wil- 

New Hampshire— GOK. + ccc 201 
JI-W Coe ° 19 W. Fisher ... 13 180 
J.C. Marshall . Sy Pee ce a 190 
J.W. Taylor .. 118 Western— 

J.M. Glidden. . 10 6 A.N. Monroe. . 644 
I. B. Sargeant . 5 116 Hathaway&Heaths32 209 
B. Dow . » +. 14 2S W.BScollans. . . 500 

Vermont— Fitch & McMurtry204 
Lambert Hastings 25 240 W. Colwell . . . 172 
. BWOWM 2 + « 2 126 Farrell & Eamesi21 
J.8. Frye... 1146 Cook & Wood- 


tings & Camp- bridge 





ell... ee 855 Heath & Monre. 39 
T. E. Parker . 157 Batchelder & Bte- 
E. Rowell. . . 1 120 VERS seccses 86 
KE. Merrill. . . 251 Austin White 35 
EB. Flint. ...-. 23 G.F. Swift... 4 
F.8. KimbalikCo 2 250 J. Baldwin... 16 
H. C. Boardman 14 G. W. Hollis .. 2200 
W.Lellam ... 125 Canada— 
Robinson &Riford 9 154 J.N. Morse ° 760 
Robinson & Udall 122 J. McParland 106 
C.J. Leathers 38 J.C. Brevoort . 23 
A. E. Bridge BB QO. Wallace ... 17 
E.N. Bissell .. 2 91 T.McCode ... 240 
8. B. Brooke .. 2 C.H. Potter .. 231 
F.F. Brady... 10 SOO W. Stewart... 227 


REMARES ON THE CATTLE TRADE. 
Medford, Tuesday, Aug. 1.—There were 105 cattle, 


4416 sheep, and about 100 calves over the Lowell road 
with 3 cars of horses, Of these 12 carloads passed over 
to the Union yards. Most of the sheep landed here 
were on commission, and the number of buyers was 
rather small. 


At Watertown, there were 135 Northern cattle, 27 


ere landed at these yards, adding somewhat to 





vared with last year stall fed cattle depreciated full 


and for some time the rare fact 


Brighton, Wednesday, Aug. 2.—Inciuding the 271 


Though there may 


SALES OF CATTLE AT WATERTOWN. 
C. L. Eaton sold 8 2-year-old steers and heifers at Tc, 


I. Clark sold 14 3-year-old steers of his own feeding 


B. Dow sold one good pair of oxen at 94:¢; 2 3-year- 
D. McCarthy sold 22 grass-fed cows at 6 to 8c ¥ tb, as 


1; one for $40. 8. B. Brooks sold 2 stags, S00 the, 


OXEN, COWS, AND STORE CATTLE. 
There is no great « hange in this branch of the trade 


ding 31 2-year-olds 


t to have been $5 over 
nt condition in which 
In con- 





Taxes, interest 
put into en with 
‘onsumers may 





J. L. Prescott sold one pair working oxen, girthing 


D. Wells sold two pairs 6 ft, 6 in, $115 and 120; pair 


J. Hoyt sold 53-year-old steers for $210; one cow and 

'’. Fall “sold a nice pair 7 ft oxen for $170; and J. 

L. L. Lucas sold two pairs of 7 ft. oxen for $120 ¥ 

Libbey & Thompson sold 12 oxen 2800 the ¥ pair, at 
thin, $100; 6 ft $62. 





33 Bends one 


! ¥ heac 
O. P. Estes 3 store cows $15 each ; one odd ox $30; 





Norton & Wethern one pair oxen, 4-year-old @ ft 7 in 


Walker & Vilas, oxen 6 {7 in $115; pair 4-year-old 
E, Seuthard sold one pair of good 7 ftoxen for $130; 


SALES OF WESTERN CATTLE. 


W. Scollans sold 29 extra steers to Mesers. Jackson 


A. N. Monroe sold 48 to Mr. Dana, 82 to Mr. Davis 
Hathaway & Heath sold 14 to McBarre, 1400 ths, 8 to 
to Jobn Sawyer, 
Batchelder & Stevens sold 34to Chamberlain Bros., 


Fitch & McMurtry sold 82to Geo. Wild, 1277 ths., 18 


A. White sold 17 at 6X%c, and W. Colwell 50 to 8. 


. THE SHEEP AND LAMB TRADE. 
We hardly know how to begin our sketch of the 


were among the questions 


of buying cheaper or not at all. But it 


The Western drovers report the cost of sheep at Al- 


d. Me rland sold a good lot of mixed Canada 


each, for 


eral lots are eold unevenly thie week. 
Thompson sold 380 Maine sheep and lambs part at 5%, ¢ 


ing the past week, and the transactions foot 
er aggregate than for some time Owing to their 
heavy receipte direct from the country, the want» 
large class of manufacturers are tc mporarily « 
Hence they will be able to keep out of the mark 
while, and until all lines of their winter goods. n« 
ing made up, begin to sell more freely and at rer 
ative prices 


tion during the coming Fall and Winter 


where Eastern buyers have picked up all the 8 
clip at high prices, leaving nothing for home u« This 
may prove w be a good thing for our New Kny 
manufacturers after all; for though they wil! } 

buy their staple from the regular dealers. w 

couse to the country for supplies, uh ] 
hand, to a certain extent, get rid of the sompetit 
Western manufacturers, and be called 
those remote markets with their goods 


here; but it will soon be materially reduced 
interior source of supply for consu 
and holders seem to appreciate thi 
that all the wool in the country will be wanted befor, 
another clip Y 
largely sup 


be sold 
concession ;: 
them, as the time is near at hand when they 
wanted for the production of Spring goods. 
dium and extra grades are firm and command re latively 
higher rates. With large invoices now < nw wa 
here, and gold shading, the finer grades of foreign wor ‘ 
are aleo less active and firm. 


foot up about 900,000 fhe. Included aré 
merchantable Ohio and Pennsylvania o priv 
11,000 hs X Ohio at 60@63c; 20,000 he XX 

nia On private terms; 30,000 fhe Mich 
Be do 50c; 60,000 he X Ohio, 62%: 8000 





do 65c; 15,000 the do 64c: 2000 bs noils, 57c: 
S5c; 1000 ths extra Western, 59c, : 


58c ; 3000 ths do 62@68e ; 5000 the do, Gc: 2000 2 
ern do, 62,c! 4000 the Lambs, 60c ;’ 4000 Re extrs 
4000 Ibs do 60c ; 3000%bs super and extra, 5744 


do 44445c; 10,000 theo, S2c; 84,000 ths do. 41a45 


terme; 10,000 hs Mestiza pulled, 71 
424,¢.— Commercial Bulletin. 


ately active, and prices for all grades ar: 
ported. Holders evince no disposition to 
cept at very full figures, and the market clos 
though rather quiet. In domestic fleece the 
has not been very extensive, but f p 
realized on all transactions. Pull iw 

et, but with a light stock prices are maint 
fornia and Texas are in moderate re 
quoted rates. There is increased firm: 
ket for foreign ; the supply is li 
an active inquiry, but the limite 
traneactions., 
eece at 623, @63c ; 10,000 ths X Wisconsiy 
tbs Kentucky unwashed at Se 
part common at 38@50¢; 37 
Ibs Kentucky burry at 45c 
4000 ths shearlings at 40c; 75,000 fhe spring pn 
nia Wool at 87a 45« t 4) 
extra pulled at 
lambs’ do at 58@ t Tle 

ths noils at 40c; 65,000 the Cape at 40841 ¢ 50 0K ht 
Kast India at 54@55¢ } ' 
000 ths Pennsylvania and Western. 1 1,000 fos 
19,000 ths spring clip California, and 30. ) 1 
scoured on private terms. 


but the goods are not yet made to 
and shipments will be larger for 
Considerable amounts of light 
Orleans, Texas, &c., for the l 
merchants gene rally have hardly commenced t 
ate, nor will they buy in earnest, until netit 
August, when it is « xpected they will take, at | 
many goods as they did last year. The stock ofg 
hand is quite as limited as could be ¢ Xpected ina} ‘ 
state of the trade, and most of the manufact 
orders ahead for some time, while more a 
daily. | Leather prices are #o firm that it would ay 
the prices of shoes must be sffeet: d, but there is 
sign of goods being lower th : 
of merchants to obtain men’s heavy wax, kip and ' 
leather boots, women’s shoes are nearly negle: i 
boots are in growing request, and orders are pl i 
beyond the present make up, which renders it pret 
sure that rates will be stronger d 
large amounts in Lynn, Haverhill, Woburn, N¢ whi 
port, and in all towns in the State, where fine ror 
ladies’ wear aremade, which will ke¢ P the wheels inm 
on until well into the winter season + im the 
there will be additional calls from th: South 
will require many goods ta be forwarded as fast 
possible, Pearl street sidewalks are filled w ul 


day, considering the number of cases daily 
Business is prosperous, although i, was checked « 
Thursday in consequence of the grand re-1 sion 
manufacturers, merchants and 


for which we were told by an outsider that 6c # th, or 


$4.80 # head was refused on the way to market; H. 
Jordan sold 146 New York lambs, 60 ths at $4.60; J.C, 


Marshall sold 117 lambs for $4% head,—tifiy cents # 


head lees than he supposed any one would offer; H. 
Piatt sold 109 lambe, 55 Ibe at $4.25 # heal; Dardis & 
Smith sold 138 sheep and lambs, 63 the at fe ¥ hh: Bh. 
But, as usual in 


Hurlburt sold 130 lambs at Te ¥ 
markets where prices are in a transition state, the s« 


¥ t and part at $3 per head. 
Live POULTRY 


arker, Shackett and Brs But litt 


y. 
Good fowls at 16%c, 





of Mesers. 
change in prices. 
chickens 18¢ # th. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
MONDAY, July 51, 187), 
Receipts 8669 cattle ; 32,008 sheep and lambs; 23,087 


swine. The large receipts of beeves depressed tie 


market, and a decline of {@le from the prices of las 
Monday was established. Western advices 1 
heavy shipments of stock to this city, which aid in k 
ing the market down and gives buyers practi com 
mand of the situation. Poorto medium %@l0c; ¢ 
and fat 10%@l1lc; prime to extra steers 114, @11\ 
choice 11% @12c; average 1044ce—3 cents per th less ul 
the average for the corresponding week of last yea 
Sheep and lambs were generally lower, in consequer 
of the large supply, though good sheep were in fair d 
mand at about last week’s prices; common to fair «he 
4%a@5c; extra 646)c; choice 64 ube; 
Swine—live nominal; dressed at 6'¢ a7 c. 


Dp 
I 





ALBANY CATTLE MARKBT. 
FRIDAY, July 28, 1871 
Beeves—Receipts 5000, and 900 more coming Satur 
day ; average quality not #0 good as last wee Ther 
is a very fine drove of 112 and one of 120 hea, i 





which are not sold yet. A nice drove of 65 Iiiinois sold 


at 6%c, and choice selected Ohio 74 ¢; good butchery 
steers 6@6'¢¢; common to medium 545% c6—Tex 
selling well even at low prices. The market « pene 
strong; good to extra 4c; medium grades ! 
than last week. Missouri, 1240 the, 5%&c; ¢ ’ 
1100 the 4c; Texans, 950 ths, 4c; Kentucky, 1270 the 
63¢c; 1460 tha, 64¢c; oxen, 1250 the, 6c; Indiana, 140 the 
64¢c; 1420 the, 64; 1140 the, 5Y%c; Ohio selected, 1500 
Tc; Illinois, 1100 the, 5%a@64c; 1200 he, 64 a6? 

1250 the, 64¢¢; 1400 he, 6% c 











through. Sheep scarce and in demand; market qu 
and steady. Lambein moderate supply; prices a 
the same as last week; Canada, 56 ths, 6%: Obi 
he, 8G@8%¢c; Michigan sheep, 80 ths, 5@5'sc. Hoge 
ceipts 15,000, but no sales here. 









CHICAGO LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 26, 1871, 

CaTTLE.—The Prairie Farmer reports 9 at mar 
ket. The great bulk of the stock of an inferfor quality 
—not a single lot of choice graded stock at market,- 
and trade in a wretched condition It wae diffieult to 
effect sales at a reduction of 25@50c ¥ 100 ths. It is 
thought it would take a fancy lot of steers to bring 86@ 
6.50; good to choice native blood steers of 1150 to 1500 
he averages, have sold at €5.0045.85, chief 
5.6256; slim to fair $2.50@4.75; North 
Texans, inferior to fair are dull at $1.75@3.30. ° 
market closed with a better feeling but without any real 
advance in prices, 

068.—Receipts 39,089. During the first part of th 
wetk prices receded l0@lic, which in the latter part 
was regained, and the market advanced to @4 85054 
for choice to good amooth lots of 160 to 22 ver 
and $4.30@4.76 for common coarse mixed lots, to heay 
fat stock. 

Surerp —The demand was fair and as the rece pt 
were light, prices were firm at $4@5 for good to really 
choice mutton grades, and $2.60@3.75 for comm tu 
medium, 








at $5.26@ 

















BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
BATURDAY, Aug. 5, 187) 
The wool market has been comparative ly « 


juice 





But at present the capacity of w 


in operation and the amount of wool being consum: 
are quite large; the production is, of cours: orres 
pondingly large; and it will not take lo z, with a 
mills running on full time, to put as large a enp; 
goods upon the market as would be prudent for: 


facturers at the present high cost of raw materia 


The receipts from the West continue very h 





these must speedily fall off, since it is a well ascer 

fact that there is very little more, of any descr ptio 
from any locality, to come forward to the Easter 

kets. A we ll-posted gentleman from Michig inforr 
us that every available lot in that State has be g 
up and sent forward, and that Western manufactur 
will soon be obliged to buy wool here in Bost: rN 
York for their own use, and re ehip it back to t 

of production, as there is actually not enougt { the 
new clip left there to meet the wants of local sung 


1 same condition of things exists in Calif 


y will & Other 


The accumulation of stocks just now is 





and that the home supply will have t 
lemented by importations from abroad 
There is no quotable ehange in prices, but some 





grades are hardly so quick at figures as last week k 
double extra Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces could 


just now, to any great extent, except ata it 
but holders know better than t pr 


wi 
The on 


Bales of domestic for the week have beer 





Maine, 65c ; 4500 scoured, 68¢; 8000 Ibs inedium \W 
ern, @6lc; 20,000 be unwashed a& D tern 
1500 the do 45@50c ; 1000 the do 45c; 2000 the tub-w shed 
do, 75c; 5000 ths do 73c; 2000 fhe delai: y ; 





In pulled wool sales 2000 fhe super 64c; 5000 the dk 





In California wool sales 201,000 ths, 4] ads 
In Combing wool sales 1500 ths ( Jregon, S7c¢; 10,000 fh 
lo 62c. z 
In Foreign wool sales 30,000 ths Australian on sri 
, ho the ¢ iy 
NEW YORK WOOL MARKET. 


BATURDAY, July 29, 187) 
The Shipping List says the market cor ti 














} 
nd t " 
? stock has rest 

Phe sales are 75,000 ths X a d XXo 





x 








56c : 65,000 the ‘ 
000 Ibe Georgia at 4 
20,000 the combi at 68 

















; 5000 the Nevada at 41 14,0 Y 
Se; 1000 the super d« 7 
2c; 20,000 the tubbex 





at 71a7 





; 20,000 tbs unwashed 


Ibe reig 








BOSTON BOOT AND sHOE MARKET, 


THURSDAY, July 27, 1871 


Notwithstanding the heavy transactions prey 


made with the West, in boota and shoes. the 4 
continues active, and trade is pressed by buyer: 
that section, especially for heavy and middlir 
and is as brisk as could be expec ted, even. 
comfortable weather. We i 





hote increased 
fill t 








| trade, but Souther: 


= 


is seasor In the a 











Orders are plac 


wis to 


meanul 
wl 


of boots piled high, for shipment, and th: strect 
crowded with jeams loading for the dk pots, and wu 
matter of moving goods sold is no small work i 


shippe 


, 
dealers, at Ken 


Lake, near the city of Haverhill, originated by t 
Haverhill manufacturers and enjoyed by the chief mar 
ufacturers and dealers of Boston, Lynn and ot) 
towns, with some hundreds of buyers, from all parte of 
the Union who were also invited gucsts, Business ix 
bot only prosperous, but it appears to be conducte: 
with mutual satisfaction between purchasers and sell rs, 
— Shoe and Leather Record, . 





Union Pacific land grant 7s , es 
Union Pacific Income 10a , 7 
Lyman Mille . . , ’ 
Everett Mills I 


Boston and Albany R.R.. .. . ° ~ eee 12 
Boston and Providence mes. oes 
Connecticut River R. R. 
EME oS thoes at: 2... 6 a's ‘s 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati R.R. 5)... 
Michigan Central R. R 

Rutland R. R. common... . . 
Boston Water Power Co ... . 
Cary Improvement Co... . 
Waverly Co . ow ccc 
Hanover Mining Co. . 
Pewabiec Mining Co , , 


crease their discount line at present rates. Hates 
steady at previous quotations, call loans being hel! #! 
© per cent, and prime paper being offered at 647 | 
cent, according to circumstances. In New York 
market remains saepenty as @asy as ever. 


The variations at the clase will be seen by comparing 
the following, which were the latest quotations for Sat 
urday and to-day :— 


6's 
July 81, 62. 





—_—_— 


Financial Ratters. 


SALES OF STOCK --CLOSING PRICES 


TUESDAY, Aug. 1, 1871 


rent MRE «s+ 6.60.5 a 2 00% 4 60s. Ue 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, _ Sear 114s 
“ “ Paisecses. & 
~ pe PTs ccecee B 
. $ T's taste cee B 
os See te ba « #60 1] 
ot NE ek 6 uals. oleae aces ve At 
65:86: Wik a aw Ho oc 
Maine 6’s, 1889 /) 2 60 tes.» « l 
Cheshire@’s ......,.. “ser : : . 3 ‘ 
Hartford and Erie Railroad 7s, new Beeeees > 
Vermont Centrai R. R, lst Mort. . eeeceecee 8 


Washington Mills. | | 1 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
Monpay Evenine, July 51, 187) 


The money market remains easy enough, but tl 
now so high that many banks are not anxious t 


r 


The gold market has been dull to-day and shows !it'! 


variation. The opening quotation was 112@112', ® 
the market closed at the latter figure. The lowest 

tation was 119. 
and buys $4,000,000 in August. 


he Treasury sells $7,000,000 in gol" 


he market for Governments was firm and quit 


5-20’ 10-40"6 
- Bi.new'6S. 67. "6S. o8 
14g 113% 118% 112% 112% 113 slo 
S116 =a 118% 118% 112% 1147, 1181 
U. 8. currency 6’s are quoted at 114\. 
The stock market continues dull. 





Hartford anc 


Erie 1's were a little weaker to-day. They opened 

29, and declined to 2834, which “vas bid at the ac. 
Union Pacific 6's sold at 8646 and income 10’s at " 
Old Colony Ta sold at 4°’ Appleton Manufacture’ 
Company sold at 140%, and Lawrence at 1000. Cone 
ticut River Railiond sold at 142; Indianapolis and Ci®- 
cinnati at GM ; Mi 
and [ake 
Cary sold at 165 .—Daily 


=p Gontonl at 1204 ; Ogienee. 
P at and Wilmington a “ 
Advertiser. 

















































Libbey & 


-There were about two anda half 
tons of live ed at Watertown, mostly in the hands 


and plump 


Milch cows $50450. Sheep 
and Lambs — Receipts 12,400 — nearly all consigned 
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N ew England Farmer. 
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TERMS. 


WEEKLY EDITION. 
For One Year, if not paid in advance, . . 83 00 


For One Year, in advance, ..++++** 2 50 
For Six Months, “ Secane ee a 
Kor Fotir Months, “ ey ee 
* Single Copies, Six Cents. 
MONTHLY. 


| 
For One Year, « Gig Sia leceec er 0: fice eae ae 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. 

‘imen numbers and- circulars sent free to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a letter stamp. 

Persons writing on business must give their full name 
ind Post Office address, not forgetting to add the State. 

Subscribers desiring a change in the direction of their 
must give the correct name of the post office 
ch and of the’one To which the change is te 


Spex 


papers, 
rrom whic 
be made, 
seks y carefully enclosed and properly directed may 
b sent by mail at our risk. Large amounts should be 
aent by draft, express or private messenger, The safest 
way in which to transmit money is by postal orders, 
orever they can be procured. 
gar We have had so many complaints of losses by 
during the past six months, that we expressly 
+ all persons sending us money to remit in draft 
atal order, or by registered letter. «9 


‘poss all communications to 
kK. P. EATON & CO., 
34 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


A 








{TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

he following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents for 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for subscri- 
' re and collections in the following Counties in New 
England :— 
EDWARD P. FROST, . « + + OXFORD Co., ME. 
WM. H. FROST,... + « « «CHESHIRE Co,, N. H. 
vy, W. CHEEVER,... « « +» FRANKLIN, MASS, 
LESTER BARNES, ... « » BRISTOL, Mass, 
B. D. WILCOX, . «+ + + « « WORCESTER, Mass, 
PERLEY MASON,.. . « « «CALEDONIA, Vr. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS,. . « » WASHINGTON, Vr. 
1, MORSE, . ee eee eee . CurrTENDEN, VT. 
ll. C. DRIGGS, ..... + - RUTLAND, Vr. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have paid 


up. 





Cnerse Manvracrure.—The American 
cheese factory system, which originated in 
1851, had but a slow growth until 1860, when 

. about twenty factories were in existence. 

; has been unpar- 
New York 
inufactures the most cheese. Ohio next, 
and then Vermont. The factories are distrib- 
ted nearly as follows: New York, 324; Ohio, 
; Vermont, 


Since then its 
Jleled in our industrial annals. 


progress 


25: Illinois, 31; Wisconsin, 31; 

Massachusetts, 18; Michigan, 17; Penn- 
14: Iowa, 6; Kentucky, 5; other 
To 660 of these factories 
the number con- 


svivania, 
States scattering. 
attached 287,518 cows ; 

ed with the other factories have not been 
rted. The American cheese is a favorite 

the English markets for ready use, but will 

t keep as long as the English make, because 
not st thoroughly cured. English and Dutch 
fancy cheeses are imported, but not in large 
wtities. The celebrated Limburger variety 

-< now made in Wisconsin and some parts of 
illinois fully equal to the imported. Its pecu- 
vy odor is owing to the method of manufac- 
-», and the taste is decidedly better than its 
singular fragrance. It will keep well, the 
pores or holes being filled with the fat of the 


The World Abroad. 


CABLE DISPATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

Lonpox, July 26.—The police of Liverpool yes- 
terday seized a large quantity of arms which ar- 
rived in that city, destined for Fenian purposes. It 

conjectured that it was the intention of the 
zents of the Brotherhood to ship the arms to some 
port in Ireland. The authorities are now thorough- 
iv on the alert. A large force of detectives is in 
suspected parts of the city and along the wharves 
to prevent the possibility of shipments of arms. 
It is thought that the Fenian agents have already 
succeeded in shipping large quantities of arms and 
ammunition without discovery, and that the law- 
less element is contemplating some fresh move- 
ment on a larger scale than before attempted. 


alartinne hy 











The section providing for holding of 
ballots has been abandoned by the Government, 
hecause it is believed that if the bill is passed in its 
original form it would lead to protracted debate. 
July 27.—In the House of Commons last night 
the bi providing for standard weights and mea- 
surements throughout the United Kingdom was 
taken up, and after a short discussion, was rejected 
by a majority of only five. The Committee on the 
Slave Trade will on Monday next, examine the 
British Consul at Havana relative to the recent 
landing of cargoes of slaves in the Island of Cuba. 
July 28.—The Times to-day, in an editorial on 
New York riots, full particulars of which have 
d here by mail, says, in reference to the pro- 
of Orangemen, that Gov. Hoffman incurred 
ible responsibility in permitting it totake place 
promising it protection. The State, says the 


the 


Times, ought to interfere with the parades both of 


rangemen and Ribbonmen; it should not encour- 
ge antagonism, and should bring all persons to re- 
enize its rule, dealing equally with the national 
feelings and prejudices of all. 
Commodore Ashbury has engaged passage in the 
unship Java, sailing September 23, tor New 
York. His yacht Livonia starts for New York on 
the ist of September. The Commedore’s challenge 
the Queen’s Cup will shortly be forwarded to 
the New York Yacht Club. 
lhe Echo gives an authoritative denial of the 
ruth of what it terms the romintic tissue of the 


n -aggerations published by the Times respecting 
Devienne, President of the Pari} Court of Cassa- 
n, and flatly contradicts the reyorts that the Em- 
press Eugenie ever contemplatal a divorce from 
he Emperor. 
; Tuly 59 The Ministerial banjuet of the Lord 
Mavor of London took place fiis afternoon. A 
I ant Assembly of political dignitaries was 
nt, including Hon. Mr. Glidstone, and sev- 
other distinguished and preninent members 








. t) . . . 
‘rom both houses of Parliament. Invitations had 
so been extended to the foreign Ambassadors in 


London. The Lord Mayor havirg proposed as a 
toast “Our Foreign Ambassadors,’ wupled “with 
the names of the French and Ameftan Ministers, 
Gen. Schenck rose to respond. Hb ‘ising was the 
signal for loud cheering from the assenbled gentle- 
men, to which he bowed his acknowldgment. In 
answering the toast of the host, he awerted to the 
easing feeling of friendliness ami social rela- 
tionship between the two countries, ad said there 
were bonds between England and Aterica which 
knitted them together more closely tha steel wire, 
ind in the heart of each nation there e1sted senti- 
ments more kindly towards the othr than the 
electric spark could carry, The aw Right ot 
England and the “Go Ahead” of Améca united, 
could resist the combination of the orld. The 
lon. Mr. Gladstone also delivered a spech, felici- 
tating the two countries upon the satisftory issue 

,which the late differences had_ bee brought. 
ile declared that he considered the Trea of Wash- 

ington to be a matter of great and deepatisfaction 
to al] interested, ending, as it did, diffemces of al- 
nuost @ hundred years’ standing. Vaous other 
peeches were made, and the banquetup to the 
close was distinguished by much hanony and 
good feeling. 

John Slidell, formerly Confederate Mnister to 
France, is dead. 

July 31.—In the House of Lords toy, Earl 
Granville, in moving a favorable answ to the 
roya} message on the behalf of PrintArthur, 
urged that the demand merely fulfillec he con- 
tract made at the beginning of the rég of the 
Queen. He spoke in warm eulogy of te Prince, 
whose visit to Canada secured the affecths of the 
Colonists. 

The Duke of Richmond heartily semded the 
motion, which was carried without a divion. The 
Duke then moved a vote of censure of t} Queen’s 
message, abolishing the purchase systa in the 
army, a8 unworthy of ministerial reso: He de- 
ounced in strong language the species at the 
Mansion House on a in relatn to the 
lreaty of Washington, and claimed thathe royal 
»rerovative was much stained in the ratcation of 
that instrument without the assent of Ptiament. 

Earl Granville spoke in defence of th message 
as responding simply to the previous acon of the 
Commons. The Marquis of Salisbur, thought 
that the Lords were bound to resent thisross out: 
rage, for unrebuked it would remain éstanding 
menace to the authority of the House, he Duke, 
of Argyll severely reprobated this sugpstion of 
the Marquis of Salisbury as narrowly an bitterly 


inc? 





partisan. Lord Romilly contended thatsuch ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogative was unpreedented. 
Lord Penzance defended the action of theGovern-\ 
ment, and argued to show that the jnterpsition of 
e Crown in this case was entirely constoutional. 
‘The Earl of Derby strongly advocated th motion 
to censure, and Earl Russell said that by should 
vote for it, declaring that the Goverment had in- 
curred serious responsibility. 


ment was the only possible one left for it, Lor 
Cairns spoke at great length against the Govern; 
ment, seeking to prove that its use of the roya 
power was without precedent. At the conclusi 
of Lord Cairns’s speech the vote was taken and th 
motion of censure defeated, the Government ha; 
ing a majority of 80, | 

In the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone stat) 
that unless the bill relative to elections was pas 
by Tuesday an October session of Parliament 
imminent, Peter Alfred Taylor, member for 
coster, denounced the making of an appropria’ 
for Prince Arthur, who, he said, had “better s/€ 
his eountyy than be its pensioner.” The bill grt- 
ing an allowance of £1/ per annum to Pye 
Arthur was passed, the vote standing 276 yq to 
\l nays, The House then went into Commity0n 
the Election bill. Mr. Gladstone opposed th 
ous amendments. A division was had on thpro- 
position that the election expenses be paid bpcal 
taxation, which resulted in a majority of 96 pinst 
the Government. 

A meeting at Trafalgar Square, to protes 
the proposed allowance to Prince Arthur, 
to-night. Five thousand people were pres¢- The 
speakers the masses at differerpoints, 
and much excitement was manifested. ‘T) entire 
police reserve were called ont, and seize Com- 
munist fag carried by one of the clubs ¢ bois- 
terous demonstrations. Some fighting if 
and arrests haye been made. e mdng ad- 
journed in disorder and the'crowds werdspersed 
by the police. 

Dvus.iy, july Si~-ite Prince of 















































have been under more favorable cirenmstances. 
The Fenian element was not absent, and as the 
royal visitors passed some hisses were heard from 
the sidewalks. The city was gaily decorated with 
flags, but the illumination to-night is not as general 
as was expected. : 

Lonpon, Aug. 1.—There is a growing uneasiness 
in the public mind over the fact that the cholera 
has raged for two years in Russia. As the terrible 
scourge has not passed the frontier, a close watch 
has been instituted to prevent its progress. Appre- 
hension exists whether, it not having advanced 
upon Germany, the usual way it has approached 
heretofore, it may not now come by way of the 
sea, and the Government has prescribed regu- 
lations to be enforced upon all ships from Bal- 
tic ports. There have been recently some cases at 
Hull, which is on the route of emigrants from Ger- 
many to America. 

A block of dwellings built from the fund donated 
to the London poor by George Peabody, was for- 
mally opened to-day. It is at the lower end of 
Blackfriar’s road, and has been named Peabody 
square. The houses afford accommodation for 
three hundred and twenty tenants, and have all 
been taken at rents varying from half a crown a 
week for one room to five shillings for three. 

The Queen to-day signed the bill providing an 
annuity of £15,000 for Prince Arthur. Large bod- 
ies of troops were held in readiness to quell any 
disturbances at the Trafalgar square meeting last 
evening, to protest against the annuity, but their 
services were not needed. 

The Persian Minister denies explicitly the reports 
which have been received recently as to the ravages 
committed by famine, plague and cholera in Per- 
sia. He says there is undoubtedly a lamentable 
scarcity of food among the poorer classes, andthat 
they are fed at the expense of the Government in 
the cemeteries because there is in them alone suffi- 
cient room to accommodate the great crowds of 
aw sg who appeal to the authorities for subsistence. 

drder is preserved in the cemeteries by the police, 
and from this fact has arisen the story that force 
has been employed for the prevention of the disin- 
terment of the dead for use as food. The Minister 
expresses the opinion that all the horrible state- 
ments emanating from his conntry are the work of 
commercial agents. 

Duswiy, Aug. 1.—The Prince of Wales presided 
at the banquet of the Agricultural Society to-night. 
His Royal Highness expressed the hope that the 
Queen would soon visit Ireland. Princess Louise, 
in reply to a petition from the Lrish Amnesty Com- 
mittee, says that it would be impossible for her to 
interfere for the release of Fenian prisoners, and 
the question of pardon must be left with the Goy- 
ernment. 

‘ France. 

Versalties, July 26.—In the Assembly to-day 
& proposition was introduced to substitute taxes on 
salt and incomes for those on textiles and raw ma- 
terials. Minister Ponyer Quertier opposed tlfe pro- 
position, but the Assembly finally retefred it to a 
committee. 

Panis, July 26.—The Journal des Debats makes 
a sharp attack upon the financial measures put for- 
ward by the Government, and proposes a substita- 
tion therefor of the income tax. ‘The Pope has, in 
a letter just published, extended his warm congra- 
tulations to Monseigneur Guibert upon his eleva- 
tion to be Archbishop of Paris. Countale Cham- 
bord’s ill-advised letter has destroyed all his 
chances of elevation. Eighteen Communists are 
to be tried together at the first sittings of each of 
the courts-martial. Many of the Communist pris- 
oners sent to different French forts have been re- 
leased. It is rumored that Cardinal Antonelli has 
summoned Bishop Dupanloup to Rome. 

July 27.—The organs of the monarchical party 
this morning exhibit much impatience at the inac- 
tive policy of the Government. Gen. Vinoy in- 
vites subscriptions for rebuilding the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor. Devienne presided yesterday at 
the session of the Court of Cassation. It is ru- 
mored that the repeated adjournments of the 
courts-martial for the trial of Communist prison- 
ers are for the purpose of paving the way to a gen- 
eral amnesty. The Assembly has postponed, until 
the 4th of August, the question distributing among 
all the departments of France the loss of property 
and material by the German invasion. The Jour- 
nal des Debats censures the Government for siding 
with the minority of the Assembly, apd demands 
changes in the Ministry. It is reported that Thiers 
has induced his colleagues in the Government to 
remain in office. 

BurGes, July 27.—The Archiepiscopal Palace in 
this city was destroyed by fire, vesterday. The 
conflagration also communicated to the Public Lib- 
rary, and both buildings were reduced to ashes. 
All efforts to subdue the flames proved unavailing. 
The Archbishop was absent at the time of the fire. 
The loss is immense, as both structures were mag- 
nificent specimens of the highest style of ancient 
architecture, and were unsurpassed in France. The 
interior was decorated in the costliest manner. In 
the library upwards of 25,000 volumes, including 
— rare and valuable works, were con- 
sumed. 

Parts, July 28.—Complete tranquillity having 
been restored throughout the country, it is the in- 
tention of President Thiers to shortly issue a pro- 
clamation granting full amnesty to all persons ar- 
rested for complicity in the acts of the late Com- 
mune. In consequence of Favre persisting in his 
determination to resign the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, President Thiers has accepted his resigna- 
tion. The Journal de Paris announces that Favre 
is replaced in the office of Foreign Affairs by Gou- 
land, recently one of the French negotiators for 
peace at Brussels. Duke d’Aumale is contesting 
the representation of the city of Clermont in the 
Assembly. The Committee of the Assembly for 
the reorganization of the French army has voted 
to report in favor of compulsory service for all 
males between the ages of 20 and 40, soldiers not 
to be entitled to vote at elections. The courts- 
martial will open on Tuesday of next week. A 
petition from the inhabitants of St. Cloud, present- 
ed to the Assembly yesteaday, declares that the 
Prussians burned 600 houses in that place subse- 
quent to an arrangement of the armistice which 
preceded the treaty of peace. Reimbursemen’ is 
asked for the losses thereby sustained. MM. Leon 
Gambetta and Louis Blane are actively exerting 
their influence in order to effect a fusion between 
the Republicans and Radicals. They have sum- 
moned a meeting, at which a strong effort will be 
made to effect this purpose. George Wilkes, rep- 
resenting the Lower California Company, has been 
i CUMMUUIICHUUL Whe Tresiaene liters, and has 
offered, on behalf of his company, to transport a 
number of Communist prisoners to Lower Califor- 
nia. It is stated that Mr. Wilkes’s proposal is fav- 
orably viewed by Thiers, and that he will probably 
accept the scheme. The German troops will not 
be drawn from their present positions in the vicin- 
ity of Paris until 1,500,000,000 francs of the in- 
demnity have been paid. The Avenir says that the 
Empress of the French has written a letter to the 
Czar, urging him to continue to maintain friendly 
relations with France. The next sitting of the As- 
sembly will take place on Monday next. Meetings 
of the Deputies of the-Left and extreme Left have 
been held to bring about a coalition of the two 
wings of the Liberal party in the Assembly, but 
without effect. 

Paxis, July 29.—It is expected that the prolong- 
ation of Thiers’s power as Chief Executive will be 
voted upon by the Assembly next week. A ma- 
jority of the committee of the Assembly reported 
in favor of the imposition of a tax on incomes. 
Government has given a qualified assent to the 
scheme of Henry D. Foster for the emigration of 
the Communist prisoners to Arizona. It divides 
the prisoners into three classes—first, the violent 
persons and those guilty of crimes, who are sen- 
tenced to hard labor for life; second, dangerous 
persons, who are to be sent to the penal colony; to 
the third class a general amnesty is granted on con- 
dition of their voluntary emigration. The last are 
permitted to go to Arizona, the Government giv- 
ing them transportation, agricultural and mining 
tools, tents, arms and subsistence for six months. 
A letter is published from the Comte de Paris ex- 
pressing his belief that the Comte de Chambord is 
to be the future king of France. The court at 
Lyons has confirmed the judgment of the Ver- 
sailles court-martial upon the insurgents tried by 
that body. Gambetta has laid before M. Thiers a 
proposition for the reorganization of the army and 
civil service. The army plans are supposed to 
come from Faidherbe and Chanzy, in conjunction 
with Due d’Aumale and Prince de Joinville. Thiers 
and McMahon approve of the plans. Some sur- 
prise is expressed at the co-operatien of the royal 
princes with Gambetta and Thiers. Americans 
visiting Europe must bring passports, especially 
naturalized citizens, as the latter cannot get them 
here ‘without showing the proper papers. 

Paris, July 30.—Bazaine, Canrobert and Wimp- 
ffen have been summoned to testify before the 
committee appointed by the Assembly to investi- 
gate the conduct of the late war. The court-mar- 
tial for the trial of Communists is convoked for 
Thursday, August 3. The Official Journal says 
that an interview has been arranged to take place 
in September at Versailles between Granville, Von 
Beust and Thiers, when the Eastern question in all 
its bearings will be considered. The Minister of 
War has asked the Assembly Committee on the 
Budget for a supplementary credit of 218,000,000 
francs. The elections to fill the vacancies in the 
municipal government not filled in the last elec- 
tions were held to-day. Twenty candidates of the 
Parisian Union and twenty-six who were on the 
Tunbigo list were elected. The restoration of the 
fortifications of Paris is going on at a rapid rate. 

Panis, July 31.—The tact that but few ballots 
were cast at the municipal election is attributed to 
the continuance of the state of siege in Paris, which 
exercises a baneful influence in all classes of socie- 
ty. Simultaneous incendiary fires have occurred 
at different points in the Department of Indre. The 
public hospital at Chateaureaux has been reduced 
to ashes. No clue has been found to the perpetra- 
tors, and the authorities are on the alert for their 
apprehension. Two men have been arrested on 
suspicion of being the incendiaries who fired the 
palace of the Archbishop and the public library 
here. They will be held for trial. The immense 
porcelain factories at Sevres, the work in which has 
been entirely suspended since the commencement 
of the siege of Paris, are to be at once re-establish- 
ed. The acceptance of the resignation of M. Favre 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs is confirmed. Thiers 
is consulting with Gen. Craig with a view of in- 
creasing the army. The number of Communists 
awaiting trial is 32,000, In order to render possi- 
ble the disposition of so great a number of cases a 
bill has been introduced in the Assembly increas- 
ing the number of Judges and removing all restric- 
tions from those Judges who have at any time com- 
mitted themselves against or have been obliged to 
act against the Versailles Government. The re- 
sults of the first and supplementary elections for 
the members of the Municipal Council of Paris 
have been declared. The Council is composed of 
38 Conservatives, 7 Moderate Republicans, 27 Re- 
publicans and 16 Ultras. President Thiers, in re- 

lying to a delegation from the occupied provinces, 
intimated that in six weeks, occupation by the Ger- 


jman troops would be limited to Champaigne and 
ne. 


| Lorraine 
Panis, Aug. 1.—It is officially announced that 


Lord Northbrook  +1,¢ Government has no intention of dissolving the 
thought that the proposed course of the Govern- 


National Guard. The Assembly last evening voted 
only those imposts to which no opposition was 
made. The tax on raw materials, including cotton, 
was reserved for future consideration. Several of 
the Deputies of the Assembly have received urgent 
communications from large numbers of their con- 
stituents, expressing a desire that they vote fora 
prolongation of the term of office of Thiers as 
Chief of the Executive Power. The French Le- 
tions at Dresden, Darmstadt, Hamburg and 
eimar have been discontinued. Rigid inquiry 
shows that the recent explosion of the Government 
wder works at Vincennes was purely accidental. 
4 only a few places in Alsace and Lorraine have 
the municipal elections been declared void in con- 
sequence of abstention from voting. The French 
arty were successful at Metz, and the Liberals and 
{oderates elected their tickets in other towns. The 
licy of abstention defeated the elections in the 
Jpper Rhine, and only a few candidates have been 
elected in the Lower Rhine Department. 
Pru‘ sia. 

Bern, July 29.—The clerical agitation through- 
out Prussia over the questions now pending rela- 
tive to the rights and prerogatives of the Papal 
See continues. The question of succession to the 
Papal chair, which is now being discussed in Reme, 
and in which the College of Cardinals have taken 
action, also excites considerable interest. The 
German Government has announced its determina- 
tion to prevent the attempt of the Italian Cardinals 
to nom & snecessor bi the event of the death 
of the present Pontiff before the arrival of German 
Cardinals. Itis stated that Cardinal Pietri will 
probably be the nominee of the College of Cardinals. 
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Russia. 
Sr. PetTERspurG, July 26.—The American Com- 
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mission from the Evangelical Alliance have had 
several interviews with Prince Gortschakoff, who 
has treated them with marked courtesy and dis- 
tinction. They speak very encouragingly of the 
prospects for the accomplishment of their mission, 
and allude to Prince Gortschakoff’s cordial recep- 
tion as an omen of success. The Commission will 
be accorded an audience with his Imperial Majesty 
some day next week. 

On Monday the Czar was at the Castle of —_ 
heim, in Bavaria, where he was visited by the - 
peror of Germany, the two monarchs remaining 
together during the entire day. His Majesty of 
Russia left Ingenheim yesterday for St. Petersburg, 
and will arrive here to-morrow. Soon after his re- 
turn the Emperor Alexander proposes making a 
tour of the Caucasus, and will probably be accom- 
panied by the Czarowitch and his youngest son, 
the Grand Duke Vladimir, Jately arrived from 
England. Great preparations are now being made 
in Stavrapo!l in Caucasia, and Tiflis in Georgia, 
for the Czar’s reception. 

The Grand Duke Alexis is at Cronstadt, com- 
pletely absorbed in the equipment of his squadron 
for the voyage to America. The fleet, which will 
be by far the largest that ever left European waters, 
sails on Wednesday, August 30, for New York. 


italy. 

Vienna, July 27.—The Italian Government has 
requested Count Beust, Chancellor of the Austrian 
Empire, to act as intermediary in the difficulties 
with the Pope, and to propose a conciliation to the 
Vatican. The Italian Government has promised 
to respect the spiritual independence of the Pope, 
and to pledge itself by an international treaty to a 
fulfilment of the Papal guarantees by placing it 
beyond the power of Parliament to rescind. the 
conditions already secured to the Pontitl. 

An important speech was made by the Pope re- 
cently, inthe Academy, to a deputation bearing 
Peter’s pence. He said that the Church invites her 
children to defend her against ignorance and mal- 
ice. Infallibility, if sufficiently understood, does 
not repose power to depose sovereigns. Popes in 
former times deposed and dispossessed sovereigns, 
not because of the infallibility of the Popes, which 
only touches matters of doctrine, but because by 
the authority then recognized in Popes. Deposi- 
tion or dispossession was accepted as a public law. 
Christian nations also accepted the Pope in those 
days as a supreme judge. Confounding the pres- 
ent with the past, in this regard, is done with a bad 
faith or with a desire to intluence the State against 
the Church. The comments on the decisions of 
the Council he regarded as superfluous, the text of 
those decisions being sufficiently clear. 

Ror, July 31.—There is great excitement here 
over the vote in the French Assembly on the pos:- 
tion of the Pope. The journals regard war with 
France probable, and accuse the Ministry of be- 
traying the country. The (Gagette says the Goy- 
ernment should not have gone to Rome, but hay- 
ing gone must stay. The elections in the Roman 
States have been extremely apathetic. The candi- 
dates of the moderate party were generally suc- 
cessful. 

Spain. 

Maprip, July 29.—The change in the Spanish 
Cabinet will work no change in the administration 
of affairs in Cuba. Zorilla, President of the Min- 
istry, in presenting the new Ministerial programme 
to the Cortes, stated that there would be no depar- 
ture from the colonial policy of Serrano’s late 
Government, and declared that no Spanish Gov- 
ernment can help sustaining the contest with the 
rebellion while a single rebel cries “down with 
Spain.” Our property, our blood, all we have and 
all we are, will we send to defend the integrity of 
the Spanish dominion. 

Maprip, July 30.—The Imperial says that it is 
the intention of Minister Gomez to pay the inter- 
est on the national debt without reducing the war 
budget. 





FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


San Francisco despatches of the 26th announce 
the death of Hatch, book keeper of the Amador 
mine, also of his assailant McMenomy, of the Min- 
ers’ League. No new disturbances are reported 
from Amador County, although the excitement 
there is intense, and it is hoped that the trouble 
may be settled without calling out the military a 
second time. 

The bridge across the Tuolumne river, on the 
San Joaquin branch of the Central Pacitic Railroad, 
is completed, and trains will be running to Bear 
Creek, thirty-eight miles beyond, by the first of 
October. This will shorten the time for trips to 
Yosemite Valley and the big trees on the line of the 
California and Oregon branch of the Central Pa- 
cific. The bridge across the Sacramento at Tehama 
is nearly ready and a line will be opened to Shasta, 
166 miles north of Sacramento city, in seventy-five 
days. It is positively announced that the Central 
Pacitic Kailroad Company have bought the Califor- 
nia Pacitic Railroad and its branches, and the steam- 
ers of the late Steam Navigation Company, and now 
control the entire railroad system of the Pacific 
States. Maj. J. M. Brownson, of the First Regi- 
ment, and lately in command of the troops at Ama- 
dor, died July 28 of a fever contracted while in 
camp. The funeral took place on Sunday the 30th 
and was a very imposing affair. 

The Fall clip of -wool is beginning to arrive. 
Some shearing lambs have sold at thirty cents a 
pound. 

The Government income from the Alaska Seal 
Island duty will be great)y curtailed, from the fact 
that no seal oil is being saved. ‘The contract binds 
the lessees to pay the Government 624 cents per 
gallon for all oil taken, but does not bind them to 
take any. As the oil is worth only 374 cents in 
San Francisco none is taken. The seal carcasses 
are being allowed to rot after the felt is stripped off. 

The Apaches made a raid on Camp Bowie, Ari- 
zona, at daylight on the 20th ult., and ran off a herd 
of beef cattle from within musket shot of the parade 
grounds. They also killed a butcher named Me- 
Dongall and a Mexican. The troops killed and 
wounded several of the Indians, but notwithstand- 
ing the band succeeded in running off the herd. 
Gen. Stoneman’s departure on a campaign is known, 
evidently, to the Apaches, and hence the attack. 





FROM MEXICO. 


Crry or Mexico, July 18.—The United States 
Consul says that notwithstanding the strong edito- 
rials of the Siglo Diasy Nueve and others no revo- 
lution is expected. Juarez’s estimated majority of 
deputies and electors is decreasing, and the elec- 
tion of a President will probably pass into Congress. 
The revolutionist Jimirez and his troops have been 
defeated in Guerrero. 

Crry or Mexico, July 22.—Juarez’s prospects 
for gaining the election are decidedly the best, but 
diificulties are expected on the reassembling of 
Congress, which may declare Diaz President. Foul 
play is reported to have been practised in the elec- 
tions everywhere by all parties. Juarez will cer- 
tainly oppose Lerdo by force, but not Diaz. Par- 
ties in Havana are sceking a concession from the 
Mexican Government for a grand lottery scheme, 
which it is thought will be granted. Gen. Ochoa 
is mentioned as Mexican Ambassador to Germany. 
A portion of the Guerrero insurgents bave again 
been defeated. Several of the insurgent prisoners 
have been executed by their guard, which the 
Minister of War will investigate. The mining 
fever is increasing throughout the Republic. The 
absorption and annexation of Mexico by the United 
States is again discussed by the journals. 





FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


Havana, July 29.—The West Indian telegraph 
cable has been successfully extended to St. Vin- 
cent. Fifty or more prisoners are on trial at Mar- 
tinique for complicity in the recent insurrection in 
the island. A steamer has sailed from Demarara, 
British Guiana, for New York; should her trip 
prove successful, a line of steamers will be estab- 
lished between the two ports. 

Havana, July 30.—Valmaseda arrived yester- 
day. Information of the surrender of important 
personages has been received, and it is expected 
that the family of ex-President Aguilera will sur- 
render at Bayamo. Col. Boitel surrendered on 
Friday with over forty men. Yesterday twenty- 
four men of the same party surrendered at Moron. 
The troops at Guayabal captured Carlos Quesada, 
and Miguel Figuerdo. The prisoners were taken 
to Santiago de Cuba for trial. Many families have 
presented themselves to surrender, The reports in 
the journals that the blacks in the insurgent dis- 
tricts are killing the whites are exaggerated and 
mostly untrue. 

New York, July 26.—A Port au Prince letter 
States that nineteen citizens of Hayti have been 
arrested and imprisoned for cannibalism. 

Porto Rico, July 27.—A 1iot occurretl in the 
capital on the 25th inst., during the performance ot 
some music in the public square. The negroes 
threw stones at the soldiers, who then drew their 
sabres and charged, killing two of the negroes. 
Two of the soldiers were badly wounded. One ne- 
gro itis expected, will be shot next week. The 
Captain-General proclaimed martial law, and the 
troops patrolled the streets and searched the houses 
for arms. These demonstrations are the result of 
the late elections. Everything is again tranquil, 
but martial law is continued. There is a rumor 
current of disturbances in Mayaguez. 

Str. Tuomas, July 28.—Gov. Bille is introducing 
reforms into both the civil and military depart- 
ments of the Government. The armament o 
troops is being changed, the guns in the forts in- 
creased and the police system improved. A fire 
oc urred at Point-a-Petri, Guadaloupe, on the 18th 
of July. Nearly the whole town was aestroyed, 
and thirty thousand persons left without shelter. 
The only buildings that escaped were a church, 
theatre, tribunal buildings and hospital. Many 
wharves were burned and the sugar ready for ship- 
ment destroyed. ‘The fire commenced in the mid- 
dle of the town, and the wind being very high, the 
flames spread in all directions. The town was re- 
built entirely of wood after its destruction by an 
earthquake in 1843. The fire is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary. 





CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Krnoston, Ja., July 26.—Steamer Henry Chaun- 
ey has arrived, bringing advices from Aspinwall 
to the 2st inst. All political prisoners confined 
in Panama have been liberated. Work on the 
Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railroad has been re- 
sumed. Advices from Costa Rica report the 
country quiet and the Government strong. The 
news from Guatemala is that the revolutionists are 
in possession of the capital. President Cerna has 
been defeated and has fled. Gen. Grandos is Pro- 
visional President. Valparaiso dates to the Ist 
inst., have been received. Evraeiuriz has been 
elected President through the exertions of the 

riests. Callao advices are to the l4th of July. 

he Peruvian Government had ordered the dis- 
arming of the fleet as a precaution against any 
trouble during the coming elections. The inhabi- 
tants were much excited. It is rumored that 
Prado had bribed the-tleet to aid him in landing a 
large force in Callao harbor. 

Later advices from Guatemala state that Batres 
and Ramaenz had been made Ministers of Foreign 
Attairs, their predecessors having fled. Grandas 
entered the capital of Honduras amidst rejoicings 
of the people. The Government of San Salvador 
has made a contract with one Buenn, an American, 
to construct a railroad from the capital to Libertals. 
The Liberals of San Salvador are trying to carry 
the coming election, with the object of passing a 
bill guaranteeing religious liberty. The clergy are 
making a desperate resistance, and are determined, 
if possible, to retain the power among them. 

CaRAccAs, VENEZUELA, July 22.—The revoln- 
tionists continue in possession of Barcelona, and 
Guzman is preparing to attack them. A Dutch 
schooner had. succeeded in landing a cargo of arms 
for the revolutionists and they obtained them. 
Pulgar favors Guzman, and is giving him material 
support. The Archbishop of Caraccas, who was 
banished, has been permitted to return.. The Goy- 
ernment of Caraccas has prohibited the shipment 
of arms to Venezuela. 





CANADIAN MATTERS. 


Toronto, ONTARIO, July 26.—Winnipeg dates 
to the 12th inst., state that about six hundred emi- 
grants have arrived. Most of them went to Port- 
age and Ratreck districts, where they are thickly 
settled. A band of Red Lake Indians recently 
arrived, and are watching their chances near 
Po to attack the Sioux, who have been living 
there for a few years past. 

Very extensive fires are raging in the woods on 


the line of the Northern way, in the neighbor- 
hood of New Lowell. It is reported that three 
children perished in the flames, 





Qursec, July 27.—The boiler of Jones’ saw- 





{ 


' be left over this fall. 





building. Pieces of machinery were thrown hun- 
dreds of feet. About ninety persons were at work, 
but only one, a Mr. Hickey, was killed. 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., July 26.—Fifteen buildings, 
nearly all of which were occupied for the sale of 
ship stores, were destroyed by fire at Fredericton, 
N B. Loss, $200,000 ; insurance, $50,000. 





| Miseellancow Ftems. 


te The August meeting of the Piscataquis 
Me., Trotting Association will take place on 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 8 and 9. 
Five hundred dollars will be given in purses. 


ty” It is stated that the building operations 
now under way in Lewiston and Auburn Me.," 
will consume all the brick that can be made in 
that vicinity this season, so that no stock will 


tw Four inches of rain fell at Omaha, 
Nebraska, from 6 to 9 o’clock on Friday eve- 
ning, and four and one-half inches up to 6 
o'clock Saturday morning. Much damage 
was done. 


ta” The japan works of P. M. Palmgreene, 
on the city line, in North Providence, R. I., 
were burnt at 2 o’clock last Sunday morning. 
The building was owned by ex-Governor Dyer. 
It was wort two or three thousand dollars. 


t@ Leprosy is spreading in Honolulu with 
the rapidity of an epidemic, and the local pa- 
pers say that unless the law for the isolation 
of lepers is vigorouly executed the Hawaiians 
are doomed to become a nation of lepers in a 
very short time. 

te” The house and barn of Mr. Francis Lo- 
gan, in Burlington, Vt% were burned on Fri- 
day night last. ‘The family had barely time to 
escape with their lives. ‘There was no insur- 
arice on the property, Patrick McCabe of 
Shelburne has been arrested as the incendiary. 

te Mrs. Lucy Sawyer, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of Bolton, Mass., died on Thursday last, 
aged ninety-eight years, of ae. She 
lived in the same house thirty-four years, and 
never rode in the cars. 


tw The barns of O. G. and L. A. Burt at 
Winchester, N. H., were struck by lightning, 
on the evening of the 29th inst., and totally 
consumed with all their contents. Loss about 
$2500; insurance $500. N. C. Stevens’ 
house was also struck. Damages small. 


tw An instance of extraordinary vigor of 
old age is found in Mr. Reuben Park of Ber- 
nardston, Mass. who has attained his 91st year 
nearly as hale and hearty as ever. One day 
last week he cradled half an acre of rye, and 
raked and bound an acre of the same grain the 
same day. 


te A meeting of delegates from Agricul- 
tural Societies, embracing every section of 
the United States, is to be held in Nashville, 
Tenn., Oct. 3d, the object being the oryani- 
zation of an Agricultural Congress. The 
Tennessee State Fair commences the same 
day. 

tw A man named McIntyre, belonging in 
York, Me., while driving an ox cart across 
Portsmouth bridge, was jammed between the 
cars of the 2:30 train from Boston, on Satur- 
day afternoon, and afterward was run 
over and badly injured by the cart. The 
oxen were frightened and ran away. 


tw The hay crop in the Connecticut valley 
of the State of Connecticut-proves only about 
half the yield, while in other parts of the State 
it is almost a total failure, and will not aver- 
age half aton to the acre, take the State 
through. Last year’s drought is given the 
credit of it. : 





te Chestnut trees, at regular distances, 
have been planted by the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railroad Company along the 
track on the new line to Grand Rapids. The 
rows of trees will give a cheerful prospect in 
summer, and somewhat prevent the drifting 
of snows in the winter. 


te The Watertown Conn., Agricultural, 
Horticultural and Horse Association has de- 
cided to bold its next annual fair and cattle 
show at Hillside Park, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Sept. 6 and7. O. B. King, Esq., 
having resigned the presidency, the association 
has elected Captain Merrit W. Barnes in his 
place. 

te” The committee of the Berkshire agri- 
cultural society for viewing the crops entered 
for premiums are engaged in that duty this 
week. In some of the southern towns of the 
county not more than half the usual quantity 
of grass will be cut, while in other places it 
will come up tothe average. The rye and 
oat crop will be a large one. 


te Mr. Patrick Butts, of Mattapoisett, 
Mass., seventy years of age, left home on 
Wednesday, and though a large number of 
people engaged in a search for him, he was 
not found until Sunday, when he was discov- 
ered in a cornfield, where he bad probably lain 
for several days. He’ was unconscious, and it 
is feared he cannot recover. 


tw” The gold beaded cane used by the late 
President Lincoln has been presented to John 
Bright, the English reformer, in accordance 
with a wish signified by Mr. Lincoln before 
his death. The cane was first given to Rev. 
James Smith of Springfield, Ill, during his 
life time. He is dead, and therefore the cane 
goes to Mr. Bright. 


te Alexander Loveleet, a French Canadi- 
an, residing with his family on Navy Island, 
and Edward Bogardus of Chippewa, in at- 
tempting to cross to Navy Island on Wed- 
nesday night were carried over Niagara Falls. 
The remnants of their boat were found below 
the Falls on Friday. The bodies have not 
been found yet. Loveleet leaves a wife and 
three children. 


te The Wisconsin encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic ows adopted a 
memorial to Congress, praying that the home- 
stead laws be modified to permit honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors to locate land 
and receive a title without a previous actual 
residence upou the land as required by law; 
that the time for making application for pen- 
be extended, and that the amount of 
pensions be increased, 


sions 


t@ About one thousand people from Ro- 
chester, N. H., and intermediate towns went 
to Portland last Friday to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Portland and Rochester Railroad. 
They were received at the City Hall and 
greeted by Mayor Kingsbury, Gov. Perham, 
Hon. John Lynch, and W.S. Dana, President 
of the Board of Trade, after which the Board 
of Trade gave them an excursion down the 
harbor in the steamer John Brooks. At half 
past 4 o’clock they returned to Rochester. 


tw About three o'clock last Saturday morn- 
ing a waste house belonging to the Great Falls 
Woolen Company, at Great Falls, N. H., 
caught fire by spontaneous combustion, and 
was entirely consumed. The flames passed 
over a drying platform covered with wool, 
thence to the dressing-room, damaging the 
building badly and destroying several beams 
of warp yarn and other stock. The loss is 
about $3000, patially covered by insurance in 
Boston and Providence companies. 


te The Canadians are much exercised in 
regard to what is termed the ‘‘pestilence fly,” 
which they assert is now paying them a visit. 
It is an insect smaller than the common house 
fly, jet black on the back and wings, the under 
side of the latter and the belly being striped 
with yellow. A Hamilton paper sdys it is 
never seen in ordinary years, and was noticed 
in great numbers previous to the cholera in 
1854. 


t The American Watch Company of 
Waltham have in compliance with a law of 
Congress, sent to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at Washington a large number of sheets, 
on which are accurately printed the trade 
mark of all the watches manufactured by them. 
This is done to enable the Customs depart- 
ment to detect foreign watches imported into 
this country with the trade marks of popular 
American watches upon them, 


te On Tuesday last, three adjoining wood- 
en buildings at the brook on Main street in 
Rockland, Me. comprising the carriage factory 
of William Adams, Jone’s lumber office and 
Thompson's fish market, which were being 
raised to the new grade of the street, fell a 
distance of eight or ten feet, and are a com- 
plete wreck. A gang of men were at work 
under the buildings at the time of the acci- 
dent, all but one of whom escaped without se- 
rious injury. One workman named Reed, 
was instantly killed. 


te The stockholders of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railroad have voted to in- 
crease the capital from $35,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000, for the purpose of double-tracking 
and otherwise improving the line. Of 238.- 
286 shares of the stock represented at the 
meeting, all but 86 1-2 were in favor of the 
new issue of $15,000,000. The stockholders 
also voted to refer the condition of the issue 
of $15,000,000 of new stock to the Executive 
Committee. It is stated that the improvement 
a will not by a large amount re- 
quire the $15,000,000, and that the residue 
will be divided among the stockholders. 


tA fire was discovered : last Saturday 
night in the storehouse of Lorenzo E. Sabine, 
in Brewer, Me., which destroyed the building 
and a “— quantity of fish barrels stored 
therein. The flames communicated to an im- 
mense pile of dry lumber belonging to Jos. 
Baker, of Brewer, M. Lincoln & Co., and 
Woodman & Maling, of this city. A steamer 
sent over from this city aided the Brewer de- 
artment in subduing the fire before the loss 
came serious. The losers are nearly as fol- 
lows :—L. E. Sabine, $1500 ; Joseph Baker, 
$3000 to $4000; M. Lincoln & Co., $3000 to 
$4000; Woodman & Maling, slight. All in- 


| only seventy miles, instead of 156, the present 





sured. The origin of the fire is unknown,— 
Bengor Whig. mae 


t@ The Windham Vt., Trotting Associa- 
tion will hold its fall meeting at Brattle- 
borough, on the 15th of this month. Large 
prizes are offered, 


te R. B. MeGee, a prominent citizen of 
Trenton, Tenn., and prior to the war presi- 
dent of a branch of the State Bank at that 
place, was arrested at Memphis, on Sunda: 
evening, charged with passing counterfeit 
money, On searching his baggage about 
$1200 in counterfeit treasury notes were found. 
He was committed to jail in default of $10,000 
bail, and next evening scaled the jail walls and 
escaped. 

ty Luther P. Gay was assaulted at his 
house, about six miles from Medina, O., on 
Sunday — last by two men, one of whom 
‘wore a policeman’s. badge, who blindfolded, 
handcuffed and tied him to a bed, and then 
demanded the keys of his safe. Unable to 
find the keys they blew his safe open with 
powder and robbed it of $5000 in United 
States bonds and several thousand dollars in 
bills. The robbers then succeeded in making 
their escape. 


tay It having been already decided to hold 
the next Massachusetts State Sabbath School 
Convention in Lynn, the time was fixed at a 
meeting of the superintendents and pastors 
for the 27th and 28th of September. The 
delay in setting the exact date till now was 
owing to the possibility that the National 
Meeting of Friends would be held here, and 
that is now set down for some other State and 
will not interfere. The State Central Com- 
mittee are rapidly bringing their arrangements 
to completion. 


ty The Free Institute of Industrial Science 
in Worcester Mass., the only institution of 
the kind in this country, graduated the first 
class consisting of sixteen young men on the 
26th ult. The attendance was large, and ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. Stephen Sailsbury, 
President of the Board of Trustees, and by 
Prof. Trowbridge of Yale Scientific School. In 
the evening a reception was held at the man- 
sion of President Salisbury, at which Gov. 
Claflin and Speaker Jewell of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, were present. 


tA business firm in Springfield, Ill., which 
buys large quantities of rags for shipment, 
have had occasion to admire, of late, the en- 
ergy and enterprise in collecting cast-off-hab- 
iliments, of two or three youngsters, who came 
almost daily with supplies to be added to the 
general accumulation. This continued for a 
while, when it was found that the little rag- 
pickers were in the habit of stealing their stock 
from the cellar of the business house alluded 
to, entering at the front door and selling the 
same lot over again—which caused a change 
of sentiment on the part of the buyers. 


tw Honora Greaten, an old, withered, rag- 
ged crone, who, for the past fifteen years 
has traversed the streets of New York, har- 
nessed to a hand-cart, and collecting rags and 
bones from the gutters and swill-tubs, died 
suddenly in that city, last week. Investiga- 
tion proves that although she died from star- 
vation and expostire, she bad nearly $5000 
deposited in the North River Savings Bank. 
This money she bequeathed by will to a little 
girl eight years of age, who lived with her. 
The will provides that the girl shall be educa- 
ed at some Catholic boarding school. 


ty The Wells River and Montpelier road 
bids fair to prove the connecting link of a 
great thoroughfare between the East and the 
West. It brings Montpelier and Burlington 
several miles nearer Boston than by any other 
route. It gives northwestern Vermonters an 
opportunity to travel a number of miles along 
the beautiful Connecticut and then down the 
Passumpsic valley, and upon the borders of 
the matchless Winnepesaukee. It opens a 
very direct way from the West to the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, connecting with the 
White Mountain Railroad from Wells River 
to Littleton and Lancaster. The distance 
from Montpelier to the Profile House will be 


distance. 





Business Notices. 


Summer Carpets. 
tings for 20 cents per square yard, at our new ware- 
house, 76, 7%, 80 and 82 Friend Street. New ENGLAND 
CARPET Company, Boston. 

Straw Carpetings, Japan and Canton Mattings, 
—A portion of a cargo from a recent cargo auction sale, 
These mattings are fresh and comprise the finest quali- 
ties and most beautiful fancy styles—will be sold to the 
trade or at retail at less than the market prices, at our 
new warchouse, 76, 78, 80 and 82 Friend street. New 
ENGLAND CARPET Company, Boston. 





English Tapestry Carpeting at popular low 
prices, at our new warehouse. NEw ENGLAND CAR 
PET COMPANY, BOSTON, 

Floor Oil Cloths,—The trade supplied at manu 
facturers’ prices, atour new warehouse. New ENG- 
LAND CARPET COMPANY, Boston, 





Ingrain Carpetings.—English, Lowell, Hartford 
nd other mak xtra Superfines and 3-Plys, in the 
ew colorings and most modern and stylish patterns, 
juet received at ournew warchouse, 76, 78,80 and 82 
Friend Street. New Ene tanp CARPET Company, 
Boston. 








The Cheapest Vet.—Yard-wide Carpetings, in imi 
n of 3-Plys, for 37 cents per yard. ye have just 


4 


t 
rece 
1 





ived 100 rolls of these goods from Saxony, England. 
y are the best low priced carpet that has ever been 
offered in this market. New ENGLAND CARPET Com- 
PANY, at our new warehouse, 76, 78,80 and 82 Friend 
Street, Boston, 4w2s 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In thie city, 26th ult., by Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. 
George E. Rogers of lilinois to Miss Louisa J, Hicks 
of Saugus, Mass. 

In Dover, N. H., 224 ult., by Rev. M. C. Brittain, Mr. 
Franklin H. Jenkins to Mise Eda Smith; 25th ult., Mr. 
Geo, W. Leet to Mise Lucy A. Wheeler. 

In Rochester, N. IL, 27th ult., by Rev. H, M. Stone, 
Mr. George Blis#, Eaq., to Miss Lucy W. Luiwig, both 
of Waldoboro, Me 

In Montpelier, Vt., 2lst ult., by Rev. A. G. Button, 
Mr. Wilder Harris, of Brattleboro, to Mrs. Mary J. 
Walker, of Springfield; 20th ult., by Rev. M. H. Harris, 
Mr. H. A. Smith to Miss Ella C. Gale, both of Brattle- 
boro; 23d ult., Mr. Chas. L. Shaw, of Grouts Corner, 
Mass., to Mis# Sarah C. Miller, of Brattleboro. 

In Hartford, Ct., 25th ult., by Rev. C. R. Fisher, Mr. 
Frank W. Worthy, to Miss Alice E. Steele. 

In Concord, N. H., 22d ult., by Rev. J. F. Lovering, 
Mr John Sargent to Mise Nancy Blakely; 25d ult., Mr. 
Hubbard Williams to Miss Fannie M. Kimball. 

In St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt., 20th ult., by Rev. Geo. 
Patnam, Mr. Alden Bailey to Miss Lucy Lynn, all of 
St. Johnsbury. 

In Portland, Me., 18th ult., Mr: James A. Dey, of 
New York, to Miss Cyrena F, Hamilton, of Waterboro, 
Me 

In Lewiston, Me., 22d ult., by Rev. H. B. Abbot, Mr, 
Wm. H. Morgan, to Miss Lizzie M. Rowe, both o 

In Bangor, Me., 22d ult., Mr. Charles Wa 
B,, to Miss Georgia A. Kubn of Brewer. 














, of 


DIED. 


In this city, 27th ult., Dexter 8. King, aged 64 years. 

26th ult., Edward N. Hallowell, in the 35th year of 
his age. 

In Charlestown, Mass., 27th ult., Hannah, widow of 
the late James Burnett, 77. 

In Chelsea, Mass., 27th inet., very suddenly, Mr. 
Adrian A. Peterson, U. 8. N., aged 85 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Medford, Mass., 26th ult., Jennie Blanchard and 
Juliana Moorhouse, twin daughters of Thomas H. and 
Mary J. Pearce, 7 mos. 3 dys. 

In Worcester, Mass,, 25th ult., Capt. Charles Watson, 
57 years, 

In New Durham, N, 
Savage, aged 86 years, 

In Gonie, N. H., Mra, Sarah Foes, aged 82 years, 
widow of Elias Foss. 

In Hartford, Ct., 26th ult., Charles Hosmer, aged 86 
years, 

In New Haven, Ct., 20th ult., Ida A. Risley, 16; 22d 
ult., Ann Leaden, 75; 25th ult., Mrs. Joel Root, aged 79. 

In Concord, N. H., 2let ult., Mr. Ira 8. Abbott, aged 
45 years; 2ist ult., Mr. Thomas Murphy aged 78; 26th 
ult , Chloe B., wife of Rev. E. E. Cummings, D. D., 
aged 74 yrs. 

In Meredith, N. H., 16th ult., Henry Adama, aged 90, 

In St. Johnsbury, Vt., 25th ult., oleanine, Mra. C. J. 
Wright. 

In New Gloucester, Me., 24th ult., Wm. Isaac At- 
wood, aged 82. 

In Hallowell, Me., 20th ult., Mr, Isaac Cunningham, 
aged 78 yrs. 

In Orono, Me., 20th ult., Mra. Lucinda Webster, aged 


li., 22d ult., Capt. Benjamin 


71 yra. 
i Upper Stillwater, Me., 2lst ult., Mr. A. C. H. Wat- 
son, aged 51 yrs. 2 mos. ; 
In Brattleboro, Vt., 26th ult., Asahel erp. aged 66, 
In Dummerston, Vt., 19th ult., Franklin Butterfield, 
aged 62 yrs. 6 mos. . 
In Montpelier, Vt., 20th ult., Hannah A. Deane, aged 
78 years. 





aw Parties ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER. 


Mew Aavertisements, 


ETNA SEWING MACHINES, 
AS IMPROVED IN 1871. 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 
24 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
13teow 





AGcents WANTED, TERMS LIBERAL, 


WHEAT, GRASS, VEGETABLE 
AND OTHER SEED, 
FOR AUTUMN SOWINC. 





White Winter Wheat, 
Amber Winter Wheat, 
Winter Rye, 
Herdsgrass, 
Red Top, 
Turnip, 
White Onion, 
Corn Salad or Fetticus, 
Endive, 
Spinage, &c. 


AMES PLOW CO., 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 


—_—— 


We are impo a large assortment of Flowering 
Bulbs, which may be expected early. 





Another invoice of Canton Mat- ® 





ueatalogues furnished on applica- 
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~ BRIGHTON BONE 
PHOSPHATE 


FOR 


Seeding Down and Composting. 


For Fertilizing Land to be laid 


down to Crass, 


hae EXPERIENCE OF NEARLY A 
century has demonstrated that there is nothing so good 
as ground bone and meat. A ton to the acre will show 
its effects for a very long period. In many instances, 
this quantity has doubled the annual crop, for ten 


years, 


FOR COMPOSTING, 


This material is as efficient as any in the market. It 


generates heat sufficient to 


Decompose four or five times its 


own weight of Muck, Leaves, etc. 


VIDE THE FOLLOWING :— 


* 
STAFFORD, Conn., June 28, 1871. 


Gro, Upton, Exgq., 

Dear Sir:—I mixed the ton of BRIGHTON PHOS- 
PHATE with two tons of muck, one barrel of ashes, 
and two hundred pounds of plaster, It heated it all 
very hot, I then mixed it over again, adding another 
barrel of ashes and one hundred pounds of plaster and 
it heated it all again very hot. 

Yours very truly, 


E. H. HYDE, 


From the foregoing it appears that 
ONE TON 


Of the Brighton Phosphate 


WILL MAKE 


Five tons of rich Compost 
Manure, 


And we recommend composting as the most profitable 


mode of preparing it for use another year, 


Brighton Bone Phosphate 


Without potash ........ +» + S30 pr. ton 


With 40 pr.ct. Commercial Potash, 35 pr.ton 


GEO. UPTON, 


Manufacturer, 


te hd - uJ 
56 Kilby Street, Boston. 
31 
THE STATE COLLECE. 
Is EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR 
Claflin, Professor Agassiz, and many other dis- 
tinguished friends of education having recently attend- 
ed the examinations of ita four classes and the exer- 
cises of ite first graduation day, have publicly stated 
their belief that the course of study and training in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
is admirably suited to prepare young men for practical 
life, and especially for farming. The examination of 
candidates for admission will begin at9 A. M., THURS- 


DAY, August 31, atthe Botanic Museum. For Cata- 
logue, address W. 8. CLARK, President. 
Amberst, Aug. 1, 1871. 


4w3l 


BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS!! 


LARGE, FRESH IMPORTATION OF 
1¢ finest varieties. Dlustrated Priced Catalogue, 
No. 5,) with full directions for Culture, mailed free, to 
all applicants. We would also call attention to our us- 
ual large stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. The 
following Catalogues mailed on receipt of amounts 
named, 
No. 1 Catalogue of Fruits, 56 pp. 10¢. 
* 2 Orna’l Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, 80 * 
© 3 Greenhouse Plants, 42 * 
** 4 Wholesale, jree. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries Rochester, N. ¥. 
2teow3l1 
HOME CIRCLE Vol 1. 


Ld +e “6m 
~* 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 


HE ABOVE SPLENDID BOOKS BE- 


long to what is known as 


The Home Circle Series. 


and have become almost indispensable to teachers, and 
to all persons wishing the largest collection of the best 
instrumental music at the lowest price. The music 
may be played on the PIANOFORTE, MELODEON 
or CABINET ORGAN. Price of each book in Boards, 
$2.50; in Cloth $3.00; Full Gilt, for presents, $4.00, 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. tel 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of kin, Creditors. ané all other Persons in- 
terested in the estate of MARY R. BODWELL late of 
Cambridge in said County, deceased, intestate: Where- 
as, application has been made to said Court to granta 
letter of administration on the estate of said deceased, 
to LYMAN F. SANBORN, of Cambridge, in the County of 
Middiesex. You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next at 
nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any you 
have, against granting the same. And the said Sanborn 
is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by pub- 
lishing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be 
two dgys,at least, before said Court. 

Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-ninth day of July, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

3w3l? J. H. TYLER, Register, 


ACENTS ARE DOING WELL 
ITH THE PRIZE PUZZLE. ONLY 
twenty-five cents. Send and get it. 

E. MARTIN, North Brookfield, Maas., 
Post Office Box 80. 


106. 
106, 














4w29 


LL ABOUT ALDERNEY COWS. HOW 

to raise, breed and select them, by the great 
FOWLER of England. Mailed for 25 cents. J. M. 
STODDART & CO., Philadelphia. 4w30 


| ig =~ MYSTERIOUS PICTURES SENT 
2 











FREE, on receipt of one stamp for postage. 
w30 ADAMS & CO., Boston. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
TTS. MIDDLESEX. 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the estate 
of JAMES HAWKS, late of Holliston, in said 
County, deceased, greeting: Whereas, Elias Bullard 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition for license to sell the 
whole of the real estate of said deceased for the pay- 
ment of debts and charges of administration, and for 
other reasons set forth in said petition: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at 
Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
September next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same; and 
said Elias Bullard is ordered to serve this Citation by 
publishing the same once a week, three weeks suc- 
cessively, in the New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days 
at least before said Court. 

Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of July in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

Sw30 J. H. TYLER, Register, 


REMOVAL. 


HE LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURING OCO., having removed to the 
spacious and elegant rooms at 161 TREMONT 
TREET, have decided to adopt the popular plan of 
PAYMENT BY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. Further in- 
formation will be furnished by addressing, 
L. R. BARBER, Agent, 
litt 161 Tremont St., Boston, 


ANTED.--AGENTS ($20 PER DAY 

to sell the celebrated “Home Shuttle Bewing 
Machine.” Has the under-feed, makes the “‘lock-stitch 
(alike on both sides,) and is fully licensed. The best 
and cheapest Family ae achine in the market, 
Address JOHNSON, CLA & CO., Boston, Maas., 
Pittaburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 1y37 











NEORGIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S FAIR opens Oct. 23d, at Macon, 
Premiums over Ten Thousand Dollars; and embracing 
all branches of industry. For information, apply to 
19w22 DA WIs, y- 





Vv. W. LE 


FRUIT TREES. 


RITE TO E. MOODY & SONS, LOCK- 

PORT, N. Y., for Wholesale Trade List, now 
ready, of one of the LARGEST, Best and CHEAPEST 
stock of Frurr TREES, PEAR SEEDLINGS and other 
Nursery STock in the United States. Extra large an 
fine lot of STANDARD PEAR TREES. w26 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in 
ventions, Address M. WAGNER & OO., 











Real Estate---Stock, 
GUARDIAN’S SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Y VIRTUE OF A LICENSE FROM THE 
Probate Court, for the County of Norfolk, will be 
sold at public auction on the premises, on Thursday, 
the tenth day of August, 1871, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, all the right, title and interest, which FRANK 
A. M. STUART, a minor, has in and to a certain parce 
of land situated in West Roxbury, in the Goumy o 
Norfolk, bounded and described as follows, to wit:— 
ne, by land of Mary A. Reynolds, there 
measuring 3-10 feet; southwesterly by land of said 
Reynolds, there measuring 80 feet; southeasterly by 
land of said Reynolds, there measuring 204 8-10 feet; 
northeasterly by Ashland street, there measuring 80 
feet. Being the same premises conveyed to SARAH H. 
STUART, by deed dated May 7, 1868, and recorded with 
Norfolk *# Book 367, Page 11. 
- GEORGE A. STUART, Guardian, 
DIMON & TUCKER, Auctioneers, 

Office 869 Washington Street. 

Boston, July 17, 1871. 3w30 
SOUTHERN FARMSIN ALL SECTIONS. 
\ Highly improved plantation of 10,000 acres, near 
Brunswick, Ga.; three settlements. Also, North Car- 
olina Directory of National Migration Bureau, of which 
Hon. HORACE GREELEY is President. Colony forming. 
Send stamp for circulars. COLUMBIAN 80UTHERN 

LAND AGENCY, 33 Park Row, N. Y. dw 


OWLS AND EGGS OF ALL THE POP- 


ular varieties, Catalogue free to all. Address 
BENJ. MILLET, 
19tf Danvers Centre, Mass. 


A very Unusual Opportunity. 
( NE OF THE FINEST ESTATES IN 

Central New England is now offered for sale very 
low. This ——— comprises over two hundred acres 
of Connecticut River Valley Land, suitably divided, the 
portion under tillage—one hundred and ten acres—be- 
ng in the highest state of cultivation. The Mansi 
House is admirably situated, and possesses every moe- 
ern convenience, including gas made on the premises. 
The house fronts upon a finely shaded lawn, thirty acres 
in extent, sloping at an easy incline toward the east, 
There are several orchards, stocked with over seven 
hundred thrifty young apple, pear, plum and cherry 
trees in bearing condition. Also an excellent Farm 
House, and all necessary barns and out-buildings, with 
running water te every part, and fitted with thorough 
farm facilities throughout. The situation is elevated 
affording views of the surrounding country many miles 
in extent and of unsurpassed beauty. These or a“ 
long stretch of the Connecticut River, which for the 
westerly boundary to the estate, and the famous “ As- 
cutney,” one of the highest of ee Green Mountain 
peaks, only a few miles Vistent, 

Together with the Real Estate will be sold, if desired, 
the stock and implements; coxsisting of thorough-bred 
and grade Durhams, horses, sheep, &c., and all the 
latest improved tools and machines convenientyr re- 
quisite to farming. pe or expense has been 
spared in securing and maintaining all the fixtures and 
appurtenances of this desirable property. The propri- 
etor will be pleased to extend every facility for exami- 
nation to any gentleman desiring to secure this splen- 
did country residence. For terms address, L 7 

22 Lock Box XX, Claremont, N. H, 





SESSIONS & KNOX’S 
atent Hard Steel Plows. 
~ \ 





JFOIMBODY IN THEIR SHAPE THE SCI- 

4 entific adaptation of natural lines embraced by 
KNox’s PATENT, and have extra qualities of hardness, 
each piece of metal being made by a process that con 
verte about one-thir®#on each side into steel, and allows 
it to be hardened as much as fire and water can make 
it, while the centre remains soft or flexible. This gives 
them a toughness that avoids the liability of breakage 
so general with other plows, and a surface better adapt- 
ed to elide through the soil, which reduces the amount 
of power required and further adds to durability. 


MADE ONLY BY 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
WARENHOUSBSES 
Quincy Haul, Boston, and 
53 Beekman St., New York. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
4w2d 








LASSELL FEMALE SEMINARY, 
AT AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

‘CHOOL RAISED TO FULL COLLEGE 
\ grade, including Greek. Prices reduced one quarter. 
Tnited with N. E. Conservatory of Music. Music under 
direction of Mr. Eben Tourjee. Facilities for German, 
french, and painting, unsurpassed. Fall Term begins 
SEPTEMBER 14th. For « ogue address 

Tw REV. CHAS. W. CUSHING, 


AGENTS WANTED 

OR REV. DR. STEVENS’ NEW WORK, 

THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR UN- 
FOLDED. One vol. Svo., 8 steel engravings. Price 
from $3 to $5. Christians of every sect will rejoice at 
the ry arance of this beautiful and valuable book, and 
good Agents, male or female, will reap a harvest in its 
sale, For circular of terms, &c., address, 

L. P. CROWN & SON, 

199 Washington Street, Boston. 


FLORENCE > 
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MACHINE 


COMPANY, 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Best Family Sewing Machine 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE HALL PATENT TREADLE, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
UNION MACHINE TWIST. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Needles for all Kinds of Sewing Machines; Cot- 
ton and Linen Threads, and every 
Variety of Machine Trimmings. 


Machines Sold upon Installments. 
Machine Stitching neatly done to order. 


T. RE. FRIEND, rE. L. SWEETSER, 
MANAGERS. 


OY = A MONTH EASILY MADE 
S256 with Stencil and Key-check Dies. Se- 
cure Circulars and Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, 
Brattleboro’, V 26w25 


26tf 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer St., corner of Arch, Boston. 
six PER CENT. 

NTEREST WILL BE PAID BY THIS 

Institution, on all deposits which remain in Bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposite for each and 
every full intervening ndar month they remained in 
bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on the 
deposits for each and every month they remain in Bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000 and a 
large surplus in addition thereto. 13w2l 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY FAVORITE, 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
HOWE, ATNA, 
AMERICAN, &c., &c. 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per month, or 
may be paid for in WORK done athome. For Circulars 
and Terms address, RICE & PECK, 
(SUCCESSORS TO ENGLEY, RICE & PECK. 
ly6 323 Washington, corner West 8t. 





IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
Gun Material. Write for Price List, to GREAT 


WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army 
Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents 
wanted. 6m30 


Nass ‘KE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 
a the Subscriber has been duly appointed Executor 
of the will of Mrs. Ann M. Oper, late of Chicago, in 
the County of Cook, Illinois, decease d, testate, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bonds, as the 
law directs. All persons having demands upon the es- 
tate of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called upon 
to make payment to 
ARTEMAS C. PUTNAM, Exec 
Hopkinton, Mass., July 11, 1871. : 


BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 












MANUFACTURED BY 


A. J. HARRIS & CO., 


82 Lincoln, cor. Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for price list. Any design made to order, 13w2l 


~ CUNARD LINE > 


OF 


MAIL STEAMERS 


TO SAIL 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON 
FOR 
Queenstown & Liverpool. 





MALTA .......Tuesday...... Aug. 1 
TRIPOLI ......Tuesday ..... Aug. 8 
TARIFA.......Saturday..... Aug. 12 





PARIMS.-. 
SOME OF THE BEST FARMS 


IN 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 


ARE NOW IN OUR HANDS FOR SALE. 


Full Descriptions may be Examined at our 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
24 Tremont Row, 


GEO. H. CHAPIN. 


We have Branch Offices in the best 
Agricultural Regions of New Eng- 
land, with Agents who will show our 


Farms entirely free of Expense. 


Our agents can give you more information, 
and show you more desirable Farms in one day 
than you can obtain alone in two weeks, and 
entirely free of expense, 


GEO. W. DOANE 


DS ec rtintyan IN CHARGE OF OUR 
. CHARLTON OFFICE, is now located at 


BROOKFIELD DEPOT, 


on the Albany railroad, where we have established an 
office and where our teams are in waiting upon the ar- 
rival of all trains. We have here some of the best 
farms in Worcester county from which we select the 
following :— 

— 


One of the Cheapest Farmsjin this State 


With excellent buildings; containing 151 acres, 62 in 
wood ; soil is a dark, rich loam and very fertile; pas- 
tures supplied with never failing water from a trout 
brook which flows through the farm; cuts 35 tons ot 
good hay; 100 fruit trees mostly engrafted, in good 
bearing condition, also small fruits; nice 2-story house 
of 10 rooms well arranged and in first rate conditi n; 
barn 72x40 with fine cellar under the whole; woodshed, 
carriage house, &c,; buildings supplied with lightning 
conductor; near a good market; pleasantly located on 
a splendid road; everything desirable The price is 
placed ai $3200; $1300 cash; balance $200 per year. A 
very cheap farm and on easy terms of payment. Ap- 
ply to Geo. W. Doane, Brookfield Depot, Masa, 





Valuable Mill Property. 
FIFTY FEET HEAD. 


Located near the flourishing town of Southbridge. 
The em re consiste of a saw mill, shingle mill, spoke 
shop and 2 acres of land. The mills are in good condi- 
tion and have a first rate ran of custom though the en- 
tire year. Located on a never failing stream with 50 
feet head, and is one of the best water privileges in the 
country. The mill stands only 6 rods from the main 
road. Is within two miles of a large manufacturing 
village, where is a ready market for all lumber as fast 
as it is made, Price only $2700; $900 cash; balance 
can be paid from the earnings of the mill. Apply to 
Geo, W. Doane, Brookfield, or at our Boston Tie. 


TWO FARMS FOR 83200. 


100 acres at Brookfield. 20 acres in wood, of old 
growth; balance wel) divided and supplied with good 
water; cuts 30 tons of hay; 150 apple, pear and peach 
trees, yielding an abundance of good fruit; 2 houses of 
5 and 6 rooms; 2 barns; granary; carriage house nearly 
new, 20x30; located on a good road, within 3 miles of two 
large manufacturing towns affording an excellent mar- 
ket for farm produce of all kinds. The farm can very 
easliy be divided and make two good 50 acre farms, 
as the houses stand about 4% of a mile apart. Price 
$3200; $1600 cash; balance to suit. Apply to GEo, W. 
DOANE, Brookfield, or at our Boston office, 





A PAYING FARM. 


Containing 163 acres of extra land; a large wood lot 
heavy growth ; land is level, free from stones and spe- 
cially adapted to raising early vegetables, &c.; cuts 20 
tons hay with machine; 75 thrifty apple trees in fine 
bearing ; also, grapes and currants ; a good 2-story brick 
house with L, containing 9 rooms; 2 barns of good size, 
woodshed, hennery, &c., allin good repair; finely lo- 
cated, only one mile from the town, depot, churches, 
&c.; with the best of educational and religious advan- 
tages. Brookfield is one of the most flourishing towns 
in Worcester county, and the situation of this farm is 
such as to make it very desirable. It must be sold. 
Price $4700; $1500 cash; balance in small annual pay- 
ments. Apply toGro. W. Doane, Brookfield, or at 
our Boston Office. ‘ 





B. F. GODDARD 


who succeeds Geo. W. Doane, as our agent at Charlton 
Depot, which is on the Albany railroad, 12 miles from 
Worcester, will show the following, and many other 
farms, free of expense. Our carriages are at the Charl- 
ton depot on the arrival of all trains from Boston and 
New York. 


A Snug Farm with Cider Mill. 


Containing 75 acres, 12 in handsome growth wood, 
balance suitably divided; good strong soil,—warm and 
early; cuts 14 tons hay; 100 choice fruit trees consist- 
ing of apple, pear, peach and plum; also, grapes and 
other emall fruits in abundance; water supplied by 
aqueduct to house and barn; a good 2-story house of 10 
rooms painted and papered; supplied with lightning 
rods in first rate condition: barn 30x50; shed 12x40; 
carriage house; good cider mill, where in a good sea- 
son are made 500 barrels of cider. The farm is bounded 
on the south by asplendid lake, and the general sur- 
roundings ure as pleasant and desirable as need be. 
Price $2700. Apply to B. F. Goppakrp, Charlton De- 
pot, or to our Bost®n Office. 


For a Few Hundred Dollars Down. 


A prime farm of 55 acres, with buildings that are 
worth more than is asked for the whole. The land is 
rich and under high cultivation; wood enough for fire; 

an keep seven cows and horse; 100 apple, pear and 
peach trees; also, grapes and currants in abundance ; 2- 
story house with L, 9 rooms; pleasant and convenient; 
barn 24x40 with L 12x40; repair shop; carriage house 
20x30; tool house, woodshed, piggery, &c., all in good 
condition; near a beautiful lake with best of fishing, 
boating, &c., and is a very attractive place. Price only 
#2500. For terms and full particulars apply to B. F. 
GODDARD, Charlton Depot, or at our Boston office. 


Valuable Stock and Timber Farm, 


Containing 190 acres—60 in wood—will cut 1,300 corda, 
1 oiland very productive, cuts 60 tons hay, 
25 cows, 2 horses, and 15 sheep, 125 choice en- 
grafted fruit trees, producing 325 bushels apples, also 
grapes, &c., best of water supplied by well and aque- 
duct. A good 2-story house with L,9 rooms, well 
nd blinded, kitchen with set kettles, all in 
g r, also a 14, story house, for help, 2 barna 36x 
50 and 20x34, shed, &« Vell located on a fine road, 
near a large manufacturing village affording the best of 
markets. Price $4,500, on casy terms of payment. 
Apply to B. F. Gopparp, Charlton Depot, or at our 
Boston oflice. 


fiRead what $1600 will Buy. 


An excellent farm of 66 acres, suitably divided, includ- 
ing a fine wood-lot, level, rich land, cuts 20 tons of hay, 
keeps 8 cows and horse, 50 choice apple trees, cottage 
house of 7 rooms; barn 30x50, with shed attached. 
Located in a good neighborhood, near a ready market, 
fine brook stocked with trout flows through the farm. 
A capital farm for raising early vegetables, The wood 
and timber on the place is worth $800 at least. Price 
only $1600, half cash, balance on casy terms, Apply 
to B. F. Gopparp, Charlton Depot, or at our Boston 
office, 










A GOOD FARM FOR #2200 


A good farm requiring but small capital; 117 acres of 
excellent land, 30 in wood,—will cut over 600 cords— 
now keeps 15 head of cattle, and can easily be made to 
keep twice that number. A large collection of fine 
fruit trees, principally apple, which produce none | 
100 barrels of extra fruit. Grape and currants enough 
for home use, best of water supplied from never-failing 
wells, An old-fashioned cottage house, built several 
years ago, but sunny and comfortable. Barn 32 feet 
square. A very desirable farm for aman of limited 
means. Price $2200, on very easy terms. Apply to 
B. F. Gopparp, Charlton Depot, or at our ton 
office. 


LOUIS FE. CAPEN, 
PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT, 


(Office in Wagner’s Block, near the depot) will show 
our Connecticut farms free of expense. From our large 
list of Connecticut farms we select the following :-— 


45 ACRE FARM FOR $1000, 


In the village, near church and school-house, 15 acres ia 
wood—will cut 150 cords; keeps cow and horse, apple 
and cherry trees; 144 story house of 7 rooms, papered 
and painted; barn 20 feet square; shed, &c, Price 
$1000, $500 cash, balance to suit. Apply to L. E. Ca- 
PEN, Putnam, Conn., or at our office, 





80 Acre Farm for $1200, 


Half a mile from the village, church, school, &c.; 50 
acres in wood—will cut 300 cords and 25,000 feet lum- 
ber; cuts 15 tons of hay; keeps 5 cows and horse; 
choice apples, pears, cherries, and peaches, grapes and 
berries; 14 story house of 8 rooms, painted and 
pered; barn 22x30; shop, &c. Price only $1200, $600 
cash, balance to sult, Apply to L. E. CAPEN, Putnam, 





Half a Mile from the Village, 


A fine farm of 63 acres, 14 in wood—will cut 400 cords, 
Laud is rich, warm, and early, and easily cultivated, 
cuts 25 tons of hay; 100 apple, pear and cherry 
trees in fine bearing, variety of small fruits for home 
use; good water supplied by never-failing welle; 1% 
story cottage, papered and painted, fine dry cellar; 
barn; 2sheds, &c. Located on a well travelled road; 
near a manufacturing village, which is a good market 
for farm produce, milk, &e. A good bargain and must 
be sold. Price $2,vv, un casy terms of payment. Ap- 
ply to L. E. CarEN, Putnam, who will show this and 
nearly a hundred other Connecticut farms, free of ex- 
pense, 


Valuable Stock, Wood and Timber 
Farm, 


167 acres of rich land; 80 acres in heavy wood—will cut 
3000 cords of wood, and 400,000 feet lumber; cuts 35 
tons of good hay; 100 choice apple, pear and pease 
trees, also grapes and currants; watered by well and 
springs; 1s story cottage with L, containing 5 rooms, 
painted and pa yered, good cella? ; 2 barns; wood — 
granary, Xc. his is one of the best bargains ever g . 
fered, ‘The wood and timber will more than pay for 
the farm twice over and you have a good farm lett. 
Price only $2800 on easy terms. Apply to L. E. CAPEN, 
Putnam, who will show a large list of stock and timber 
farms in value from $2500 to $15,000 and at no expense to 
our customers whether they buy or not, our commis- 





Gabim ccc ccc cece ccc ce + OOO, Gem. 
Steerage...+++- #30, Currency. 


aa Passengers embark at the Cunard Wharf, East 


Boston. 
PREPAID STEERACE PASSACES 


rom Liverpool, Glasgow, Queenstown, oF Derry, to 
. Boston or New York, 


$234 CURRENCY. 


Passengers booked to all parts of the New 
England States. 


Drafts Issued for £1 and upwards, 
For freight and Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at 


sions are paid by the owners of the farms, 





IF YOU WANT A FARM NEARER BOSTON, 


READ CHAPIN’S 
Real Estate Advertiser, 


60 pages, with an elegant map, census, and descriptive 
articles by Rev. ELias Nason, of the N. E. Historical 
yy imailed postpaid on the receipt of 10 cents, 
Address 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, Publisher, 
24 Tremont Row, Boston, 








the Company’s Office, 
80 State Street, Boston. 
Bott JAMES ALEXANDER, Agent. 
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Poetry. 


Atlantic for August, 
THE SINGER. 











BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





[We think there will be no eg need in stating 
that the Singer referred to in the following poem is 
Alice Oary, with whom Mr. Whittier was on terms of 
very co! intimacy for many years.]} 


Years since (but names to me before), 
‘Two sisters sought at eve my door; 

Two song-birds wanderi pA their nest, 
A gray old farm-house in the West. 


° Timid and young, the elder had 
Even then a smile too sweetly sad; 
‘The crown of pain that.all must wear 
Too early pressed her midnight hair. 


Yet ere the summer eve grew long, 
Her modest lips grew sweet with song; 
A memory haunted ali her words 

Of clover-fields and singing birds, 


Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the West; 

Her speech d prairie flowers; the gold 
Of harvest wheat about ber rolled. 


Fore-doomed to song she seemed to me: 
I queried not with destiny ; 

I knew the trial and the need, 

Yet, all the more, I said, God speed! 


What could I other than [ did ? 
Could I a singing bird forbid ? 

Deny the wind-stirred leaf? Rebuke 
‘The music of the forest brook ? 


She went with morning from my door, 
But left me richer than before : 
Thenceforth I knew her voice of cheer, 
The welcome of her partial ear, 


Years passed ; through all the land her name 
A pleasant household word became ; 

All felt behind the singer stood 

A sweet and gracious womanhood. 


Her life was earnest work, not play; 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way; 
And even through her lightest strain 
We heard an undertone of pain, 


Unseen of her, her fair fame grew, 
The good she did she rarely knew, 
Unguessed of her in life, the love 
That rained its tears her grave above. 


When last I saw her, full of peace, 
She waited for her great release ; 

And that old friend so sage and bland, 
Our later Franklin, held her hand. 


ideas with her, she spent her time in ‘‘visiting 
round” and stirring the folks up, to use her 
own expression. Now, as she sat there, fan- 
ning her glowing face, she was holding forth 
on on one of her favorité topics. 

“I don’t believe in spiritual gloom,” said 
she. ‘‘What’s the use of religion, unless it 
makes folks cheerful and happy; especially 
hard-working folks, like us up here in Stock- 
burn ? . There’s Mother Bunse, always — 
ing on total depravity : and it's nothing in 
world but her liver. Says I, ‘Miss Bunse,’ to 
her the other day, ‘you've got the jaunders ; 
and if you'd take some dafdelion tea it would 
help to clear your specs, and you'd see your 
neighbors in a better light.’ She was as mad 
as ‘ho s, even if she does think she’s been 
sanctified. But that’s neither here nor there. 
I called round to see if you could have a batch 
of ministers to-morrow. You know this is 
conference week, up at the Corners, and Broth- 
er Graham and I have planned everything. I 
couldn't get along without having my finger in 
the pie.” 

Mahala was folding clothes at the table. 
Her mother had just helped her snap the long 
sheets; and now at the mention of the young 
minister’s name, she lifted her large gray eyes. 

‘I don’t know how to have them,” returned 
Mrs. Belknap, anxiously, and at the same time 
wiping her brown, perspiring face with a cor- 
ner of her checked apron. Thore’s a piece of 
weaving in the loom, for Miss Perry, that must 
be got out before Saturday night ; and husband 
is so poorly now-a-days, Mahala or me has to 
do hig, share of the milking. «1 should feel 
pretty streaked about having the ministers. It 
ain’t like having a neighbor or two drop in, for 
they seem like your own folks; but ministers 
like good eating. I know mother used to say 
she'd rather cook for anybody but ministers, 
they are such judges of victuals.” 

“Never mind,” said Rindy, ‘‘I guess your 
cooking will stand the test. The Bible ex- 


” 


horts us tg hospitality, and they are bound to 
take what's set before them, asking no ques- 
tions. 


I'll come ee the morning and take 
hold, and we'll make things spin. 

“‘Why don’t Parson Graham get married ?” 
inquired Mrs. Belknap, taking up the broom 
and leanirfg on the handle. ‘Then he would 
have a house of his own to ask his brethren to, 


For all that patriot boscm stirs : —_ 4 
Had moved woman’s heart of hers, and we wouldn't all have to kee ministers 
And men who toiled in storm and sun tavern. You would make him a firstrate wife 


Found her their meet companion. 


Our converse, from her suffering bed 

‘To healthful themes of life she led; 

The out-door world of bud and bloom 
And light and sweetness filled her room. 


Yet evermore an underthought 

Of loas to come within us wrought, 
And all the while we felt the strain 

Of the strong will that conquered pain. 


God giveth quietness at last! 

‘The common way that all have passed 
She went, with mortal yearnings fond, 
‘To fuller life and love beyond, 


Fold the rapt sou! in your embrace, 
My dear ones! Give the singer place! 
‘To you, to her,—I know not where,— 
1 lift the silence of a prayer. 


For only thus our own we find; 
The gone before, the left behind, 
All mortal voices die between ; 
‘The uvheard reaches the unseen, 


Again the blackbirds sing; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams, 
And tremble in the April showers 

The tassels of the maple flowers. 


But not for her has epring renewed 
‘The sweet surprises of the wood; 
And bird and flower are lost to her 
Who was their best interpreter! 


What to shut eyes has God revealed ? 
What hear the ears that death has sealed ? 
What undreamed beauty passing show 
Requites the loss of all we know ? 

© silent land, to which we move, 
Enohgh if there alone be love; 

And mortal need can ne’er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow! 

© white soul! from that far-off shore 
Float some sweet song the waters o’er, 
Our faith confirm, our fears dispel, 
With the old voice we loved so well! 


A Selected Story, 
From the hitientih, 


MAHALA BELKNAP’S CHOICE, 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 














Years ago there used to be (and I dare say 
there are now, unless times have greatly 
changed) portions of the country where men 
and women worked themselves into their 
graves—dug their way there, was the common 
expression. On the Bleak, stormy slopes of 
the New England hills they were to be found 
trying in vain, year after year, to lift the mort- 
gage off the old farm, growing bowed and gray 
and stiff in the joints before middle life; with 
that sobered look which comes from the pathos 
of unremitting toil. 

‘Why, I tell you it’s the soil that’s always 
flooring you,” said Spinner to William Belk- 
nap, as the two were holding a confab on the 
old Stockburn road. ‘‘It’s an acre of stuns to 
a bushel of dirt. Look there, at that spin- 
dling yaller corn. It jest makes me sick. I 
wish you could once set eyes on my Western 
pararah—as rich as muck clear through, with 
the crops almost too heavy to stand.” 

His companion gave a sigh, and kicked ab- 
sently a flint in the road, with the toe of his old 
splay-footed boot ; then he lifted his pale blue 
eyes, and let them rest on the prettily wooded 
hills around the valley where he had always 
lived. 

‘I dunno how I could live in a flat kentry,” 
said he, ‘‘where you couldn't find a mole-hill 
anywhere in sight. I’m used to this pitching, 
rough, hard old place, stuns and all; and I 
guess I should miss it some. If I was ten 
years younger, though, and hadn't broken my 
constitution all to pieces and got the rheuma- 
tiz fastened on me, I°d go out where you are 
located, and try my luck too.” 

*“Tain’t too late yet,” returned Spinner, 
eagerly. ‘‘I could give you a lift myself; for 
out among the Western folks I can hold my 
head as high as anybody. But when I come 
back here to Stockburn, I'm nothing and no- 
body but Josh Spinner; and there are some 
things. remembered too well, I'd like to have 
forgotten.” 

**There aiu’t a whisper agin you,” returned 
William Belknap, and a Kindly light shone 
over his weather-beaten face; ‘‘and nobody,” 
he added, ‘‘speaks ill of them that’s dead and 
gone.” 

The cloud passed away from his compan- 
ion’s countenance, and he changed the subject, 
upon which he appeared to be sore. 

‘*How’s Mahala?” he inquired, and a con- 
scious look stole out of the corner of his eye. 

“Oh, she’s tol’able smart,” was William 
Belknap’s answer ; and then he added, shifting 
the bag of grain on his shoulders, ‘*You'd 
better drop round to the house ; the folks will 
be glad to see you.” 

Josh Spinner thought to himself, as he 
walked away down the road in an opposite di- 
rection from the one William Belknap had 
taken, that he would give all bis old shoes to 
be sure that one member of the Belknap fam- 
ily would be glad to see him. He could 
scarcely remember the time when his heart 
had not been set on Mahala Belknap ; but he 
said to himself, over and over again, that it 
was ‘‘no go.” Mahala always fought shy, and 
she must know the state of his mind. There 
was the old man, bent almost double with hard 
work, trying to keep soul and body together. 
Everybody up in Stockburn was as poor as 
Job's turkey. He had come back from the 
West a suceessful man and he turned it over 
in his head how he could start the Belkna 
boys in business, and how he would make it 
easier for the old folks; and as for Mahala, 
there should never be a pebble in her path 
that he did not get down and smooth away. 

William Belknap, with the stoop in his 
shoulders under the weight of the bag of 
grain, and the iron-gray locks straggling from 
beneath his torn straw hat, went jogging along, 
thinking in his mind that he would be glad if 
his girl could make up her mind to take Josh 
Spinner. He was sober and steady, even if 
his father had been a drinking man ; and Stock- 
burn had never turned out a better head for 
business. Mahala might have everything that 
heart could wish, and if she tried she could 
make Josh think that black was white. But 
no, it could never be. He and his had had 
chances before in life ; but they had all slipped 
away, and left him the gray, care-worn, joy- 
less man he was, trying to wring an existence 
out of his little hardscrabble farm. 

The old farm-house had a low, huddled look, 
and its unpainted grayness would have been 
grim except for the pretty green vines with 
which it was fringed. It stood ‘butt end,” 
as William said, against a knoll, out of which 
the granite cropped in all directions. There 
was a narrow strip of dooryard. and Mahala 
had made that bright with flowers, although 
the farmer begrudged the space, wanting it for 
his winter cabbages. 

‘Flowers do us every bit as much good, 
father,” Mahala would say. ‘‘We cannot 
starve our eyes.” 

“Wal, it beats all what queer notions you 
have got into your head, Mahala; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if you was pretty near right. 
I like posies myself ! especially hollyhocks and 
sunflowers, and such as used to grow round 
mother’s door. 

Mahala had dug up a bitter-sweet vine in 
the woods, and brought it home and planted it 
outside the kitchen porch, It grew and flour- 
ished, and now the pretty leaf shadows were 
dancing ina stream of light that fell across 
the kitchen floor from the east window. Mrs. 
Belknap had drawn a comfortable rocking- 
chair close to the open door for the accommo- 
dation of her visitor Rindy Saddler. Rindy 
was rather stout and buxom; she puffed some 
in walking, and, as the day was warm, she 
took off her starched sunbonnet and fanned 
* red —_ orously, 

_ Up im Stockburn, Rindy occupied the posi- 
tion of the one person whe hed oo urgent busi- 
of her own to attend to. She went away 





months of the year; and when she came back, 
bringing the and a number of new 


yourself, Rindy; for you’re a good manager 
and economical, and you take an interest in 
everybody's business; and I guess these are 
the things a minister's wife needs most.” 

“Law! how you do talk,” said Rindy, col- 
oring a little upon her plump cheeks, ‘I 
never have thought much about entering the 
married state. I might jump from the frying 
pan into the fire. You know what Paul says?” 

**T guess you wouldn't mind Paul mach,” 
returned Mrs, Belknap, ‘‘if you should have a 
first-rate offer.” 

“I have had offers before now,” returned 
Rindy, bridling; *tand- I could show them to 
you in black and white.” 

“*Hity-tity ! I didn’t mean a mite of harm. 
There's uothing teches a woman so quick as 
having it hinted she hain’t had offers. [I didn't 
mean that. I only meant that mebbe the right 
man hadn't come along till now.’* 

Mahala had not taken any part in the con- 
versation. She was no great hand to talk, as 
her father said; but she said more keeping 
still, than other folks did with all their gabbing. 
There was a kind of music about her that 
needed not the interpretation of speech. She 
went now and took a flatiron from the stove, 
and held it up to her clear cheek, It was too 
hot for use, so she stepped outside to cool it 
on the big door stone. Her father was in the 
shed chopping wood. ‘There was something 
about the figure of the lean, gray, patient man 
that seemed to suggest constant waiting on a 
laggard and niggardly nature—the long win- 
ters, the cold springs, and droughty summers 
of Stockburn. The shed was a pleasant, 
chippy place, open on one side to the weather, 
and shaded by a big elm, with swallows skim- 
ming in and out under the eaves. The farmer 
had his coat off, showing the plaid back to his 
vest and his shirt-sleeves of unbleached **fac- 
tory.” 

«Come here, Mahala,” said he, as he ceased 
for a moment to swing the axe, and took out 
his cotton handkerchief to wipe his beard. 

The girl went round in front of him, and 
gave him a straight glance out of her eyes. 

“Josh Spinner is home again.” the words 
were spoken half hesitatingly, ‘‘I guess he’s 
got his heart sot on having an answer this 
time, Mahala. You know Josh is as true as 
steel, and a better principled man gan’t be 
found. He ain't to blame for what his father 
was; and I'll undertake to say that any wo- 
man who marries him will never repent her 
choice.” 

“OQ! I'm so sorry,” returned Mahala, with 
a look of distress in her face. ‘1 know what 
a true heart Josh has got ; but it never can be, 
never. Don’t let him come here, father; he 
will only make trouble for himself.” 

**T mistrusted just how it would tnrn out,” 
said William Belknap, with a despondent sigh. 
‘‘Josh is beforehanded, and there might have 
been some hope of getting a little property in 
the family. But somehow we never, none of 
us, could take hold of chances; and ‘there's 
nothing left but to dig on here. Not that 1 
want you to go agin your feelings, Mahala. 
Josh ain't a professor, and the Bible says, 
*Be ye not unekelly yoked.’ I guess it’s the 
heart that makes the yoke light, after all.” 

Mahala put her arms round her father's 
neck and kissed him. Up in the hills, among 
these serious, hard working people, there was 
never any great show of affection. That kiss 
from his fair-faced girl seemed to tingle on 
the old man’s lips and warm his very heart. 

«Come, child,” said he, with unwonted ten- 
derness ; ‘tell me if there’s anybody you think 
more on than you do of Josh ?” 

Mahala turned away her face, and did not 
answer. How could she confess to him what 
she had never confessed to herself? William 
waited in vain, and she glided away up the 
back stairs, into the low garret-chamber, where 
the loom stood. It was a pleasant, homely 
room, with a blue plaid curtain fluttering in 
the breeze, and all sweet country sights and 
sounds coming in at the windows. ‘The floor 
was bare, the rafters showed overhead, the 
coarse plastered wall was festooned with strings 
of pop-corn, piece-bags, old hats. and the 
boys’ fishing-tackle. A great chimney-jam, 
where swallows built, came shouldering into 
the room; and just opposite was the loom, as 
brown and smooth from use as if it had been 
made of precious wood. 

The corner by the chimney Mahala had tak- 
en for hers. ‘There was a big mat of varie- 
gated rag-work upon the floor; a wide splint- 
bottomed rocking chair, fitted np witha 
patch-work cushion; a small lightstand in the 
window, and on ita mug of wild flowers. 
There was a few books onthe shelf against the 
wall, all of them ofa religious character. 
The little thumbed volumes of Jeremy ‘Taylor's 
‘Holy Living,” and Baxter's ‘‘Saint’s Rest,” 
looked as if they would open of themselves to 
the owner’s favorite places. 

Out of the little window Mahala could look 

down into the narrow valley, with light foliage 
feathering all along the river’s brink, up to the 
white spire and the cluster of houses around 
Stockburn Centre. The brown band of the 
road wound like a loose ribbon under wayside 
elms, and the blue hills were clear and strong. 
Mahala loved the hills. She thought, with a 
faint, homesick feeling, of going away from 
them, and being Josh Spinner’s wife ; and yet 
her heart was sad for him, at the same time 
that her eyes were resting on the village spire. 
Around that point clustered all the poetry of 
the girl’s life. Religion bad pervaded her 
whole nature, and made the hard, bald exis- 
tence of the farm-house flower out into bean- 
ty. 
"it was only a moment that her elbows rest- 
ed lightly on the window-sill. She turned 
back to the loom and seated herself on the 
worn bench, and took the shuttle in her hand. 
It was a pretty sight ; for her form was slen- 
der, and her large reflective gray eyes gave 
a kind of pathos to her face, which never had 
much color in it. She bad an abundance of 
fair hair, and her dress was of pale blue home- 
spun stuff, that fell in straight folds, and 
round her neck she had knotted a handker- 
chief of white silk. 

Rindy Saddler was going now, and her 
brisk, cheerful tones came up the stairway to 
Mahala’s ear. There were some unconfessed 
human feelings in the girl’s pure heart. 
Could it be that Rindy was going to marry 
the young minister? She put her head down 
on the big beam of the loom, and let the tears 
drip through her fingers; and she could hard- 
ly tell whether she was crying for poor John 
Spinner or for herself. 

As for Josh himself, he was nothing less 
than faint-hearted concerning the result of his 
visit to Stockburn. He had come back with 
the sole object of learning the truth from Ma- 
hala Belknap’s lips; but there was humility 
under his rough exterior, and he could hope 
but little when he thought of the calm, quiet 
— with which she always met his look. 

oward evening he rode in the direction of 
the farmhouse, with the best horse and buggy 
he could hire at the Centre, and dressed in a 
new suit of broadcloth. William Belknap, 
with a milking-stool in his hand, hailed Josh 
as he was passing from the gate of the barn- 
yard. ‘Look-here, Josh,” said he, hitching 
up his trowsers in an embarrassed kind of a 
way, “I wouldn’t speak to Mahala just yet. 
She’s a curious kind of girl, and you might 
turn your dish bottom side up by being in a 
hurry. If I was you I'd hold on.” 

| have held on,” returned Josh, quite 
down in the mouth; ‘‘and what is the use! 
Mebbe she objects to me because I hain’t got 
religion. But she’s kept me pretty close on 
the anxieus-seat for years, and I'd go on my 
knees for a week, if it would do her any good. 
I don’t pretend that I’m fit for her; I know I 
ain’t.”’ 

“I done all I could to forrard it,” said 
William Belknap, ee ‘*but Maha- 
la ain’t like other folks, She don’t seem to 
belong to this world.” And then he put out 


+ 





his horny hand and took the hand of Josh and 
wrung it hard, 

Josh pulled his hat down over his eyes, and 
gave his horse rather a savage cut. He had 
no heart to call at the farm-house now; it 
seemed as though sentence had been already 
passed upon him, and he drove on, feeling low 
and miserable, to {Deacon Cole’s where Ri 4 
Saddler was staying to help the Cole gir' 
with their summer dresses. Rindy was so 
lively that she partly drove away his fit of the 
blues ; and, as he rode slowly home by moon- 
light, the thought came that, if it was once 
settled that Mahala Belknap would not have 
him, ‘‘no how,” he might look after ——_ 
She had the snap for a Western woman. He 
was old enough to get married ; and it wasn’t 
likely that one disappointment was going to 
kill him, if it did give him a bad wrench. 

William Belknap went to bed soon after 
supper. Nearly all the folks in Stockburn 
did the same. He groaned half the night in 
his sleep and in the morning awoke to feel the 
fangs of his old enemy. 

“My knee-joints are too stiff to stir, Reb- 
bie,” said he to his wife, witha groan. ‘You 
and Mahala must do the milking; for the 
boys will have to run straight into the hayfield, 
the weather looks so ketchin’.” 

‘Lay right still where you are, father,” 
said the good wife, huddling on her clothes, 
in the early dawn, and feeling that the night 
had not been half long enough to rest her 
tired bones. ‘*Don't fret yourself about any- 
thing. Ill get the opedeldock, and rub your 
knees and maybe that will ease them.” 

When the sun rose, the banks of thick fog 
dispersed, and the long, sweet, dewy light 
was coming in at the farm-house windows as 
the family sat down to breakfast. 

‘*Baxter will have to stay at home and help 
me get the cheese in press,” said the mother, 
anxiously. ‘*You, Sam, had better run over 
to neighbor Potter's, and ask him to let one 
of his boys come and pitch on a load of hay, 
and Mahala must run that piece out of the 
loom. I shouldn't mind if things did crowd, 
if it wasn’t for these ministers.” 

‘‘Never mind, Mother,” said Mahala, look- 
ing as calm and serene as the morning light. 

“We shall get through with it all; yon know 
we always do, no matter how much we worry 
beforehand.” 

‘“‘Worry!” repeated Mrs. Belknap, a little 
tartly ; nobody ever saw you worry. It pro- 
vokes me sometimes because you dont't. 1 
believe, if the house was on fire, you'd take it 
as cool as a cucumber.” 

When Rindy entered, blown a litMe from 
her long, hot walk, Mrs. Belknap was giving 
the last screw to the cheese-press, with her 
Martha-like expression of countenance much 
intensified. 

**T hain’t done a thing about dinner,” was 
her dubious greeting, ‘‘only to put a piece of 
corn-beef on to bile; and I expect the minis- 
ters will be here in an hour,” 

‘Then, I’ve come just in the nick of time.” 


said Rindy, laughing good-humoredly.  ‘‘I'm 
a regular steamboat when I get started. Just 


let me rnn into the garden and pick some of 
that pie-piant for a batch of pies.” 

**Pie-plant takes such a sight of sugar,” re- 
turned the good woman, with some hesitation. 
**L stewed some dried apples yesterday ; and 
I thought, with alittle touch of lemon-peel, 
they would answer for pies.” 

**That’s just the talk,” eried Rindy, briskly ; 
‘tand then we can top off with some griddle- 
cakes and maple syrup. I'd have a cup of 
coffee for Father Slocum ; and baked potatoes 
will do, they are easy to cook,” 

Rindy was like a cheerful breeze blowing 
through the house and setting every body in 
brisk motion. She called Mahala down stairs 
to get the table ready; and she came with a 
sprig of white clematis in her hair, looking as 
if she had never had anything in all her life 
long to do, but to think good thoughts. 

The ministers came to the door in a body ; 
and Rindy ran to let them in. They were 
most of them serious, meagre-visaged men, 
dressed in rusty black, with patched boots and 
napless hats. They looked as if they had had 
a hard tussle with sin and the world and the 
flesh ; and in the conflict their armor, it seem- 
ed, bad been much hacked and battered. Fa- 
ther Slocum preserved a broad, generous 
form, and a face full of humor, which acted on 
the others like a pleasant stimulus. The min- 
ister of the village—Parson Graham—was the 
youngest and gravest of them all. He had a 
fine penetrating look out of his eyes anda no- 
ble cast of head, which the others did not pos- 
sess, Folks said he might become a popu- 
lar preacher in a town if he only had ambition. 

‘They think they ought to have a season of 
prayer,” said Rindy in a whisper, as she came 
out of the keeping room, ‘‘It won't look well, 
Mrs. Belknap, unless you go in.” 

“O, how | wish William was able to go 
round,” returned Mrs. Belknap, in great dis- 
tress of mind. ‘I don’t know nothing how to 
spend the time.” 

‘“‘God gives us all the time,” said Mahala, 
gently ; ‘‘and can’t we afford to give him back 
a little ?” 

**[ know it’s wrong,” the poor woman re- 
lied ; **bnt I’m so used to slaving I'm afraid 
| shan’t enjoy Heaven if ever I get there, 
When the angels begin to sing, I shall drop to 
sleep as I do in meeting ; or my mind will run 
like an old rusty machine, on what's to be 
done at home—the baking, churning and men 
ding. If it wasn’t for the work, nobody 
would enjoy seeing their ministers and having 
a season of prayer better than I should; and 
then it’s such a rest to get down on my knees 
for a few minutes.” 

tindy all this time had been untying the 
good woman’s work-apron and smoothing back 
her scanty grey locks of hair. 

‘‘I'm all het up from being over the stove,” 
said she, faintly, as a last excuse; ‘tand my 
face is as red asa beet. Do wait till I can 
cool off a mite.” 

But Rindy would not wait. She pushed her 
gently toward the keeping room; and pretty 
soon the deep, sonorous tones of Father Slo- 
cum’s voice, ‘‘supplicating the Throne of 
Grace,” came through the door, which stood 
ajar. When Brother Graham commenced 
praying, Mahala came noiselessly and leaned 
against the casing, with her head inclined in a 
reverent attitude. He was praying in quaint, 
patriarchal fashion for the family of William 
Belknap, calling them by name, and asking 
God to bless the sick servant, and his hand- 
maid, and the young maiden whose delight 
was in the law of the Lord, consecrating her 
young life to Christ's service, like one of old 
who brought the alabaster box of ointment to 
anoint the Master's feet. ° 

After that the secret pain in Mahala’s heart 
ceased tearing, and there came music instead. 
It seemed as though she had found favor in the 
sight of God and in the human eyes dearest to 
her. When dinner was ready, Rindy poured 
the coffee and Mahala baked the griddle-cakes, 
and Mrs. Belknap was forced to go and sit 
with the ministers. The feast was a serious 
business. as became the calling of the parta- 
kers. To be sure, Father Slocum told some 
clerical stories, that made the table shake, and 
there were a few hard theological nuts crack- 
ed: but none of the viands of the good farm- 
er’s wife went begging. 

“This is Father Slocum’s fifth cup of coffee, 
as I'm alive,” said Rindy, laughing, as she ran 
out of the room. ‘He takes one down at a 
swollow, and never seems to know it. He’s 
on election now, and before he gets to justifi- 
cation and redemption he'll dreen the pot.” 

‘The fear of God is the mallet that breaks 
sinners’ hearts in pieces,” said Brother Beach, 
helping himself to a large potato. 

‘I would rather preach his loving kindness,” 
answered Parson Graham ; and as he lifted his 
eyes, Mahala was entering the room with a 
dish in her hand, her fair face slightly rosed 
with the heat of the fire. 

Mahala did not believe now that the young 
minister was going to marry Rindy. She 
wanted to get out of the house; and so bare- 
headed, she ran across to the big barn, and 
filled her white apron with corn from the bin 
and went to feed the poultry, little knowing 
that a pair of eager eyes were watching her. 

Josh Spinner had come over, in spite of 
William Belknap’s warning, determined to 
hear Mahala’s decision from her own lips; 
and, as he had got wind of the ministers’ 
meeting, and did not just care to meet the 
“dominees,” as he called them, for fear of be- 
ing exhorted about his unconverted state, he 
slipped into the barn to bide his time. The 
men had been unloading into the great bin 
sweet new timothy mixed with clover. Wisps 
of it had fallen from the load and strewn the 
threshing-floor. The big doors were open, 
framing a picture of the pleasant Stockburn 
hills, with waving tress and glancing waters. 
Mahala came along the threshing-floor, calling 
to the hens and chickens. Josh Spinner’s 
heart stood still, for he thought his time had 
come. She stopped under the fringy door- 
way, scattering tle corn from her apron to the 
eager feathered tribe about her feet. A ray 
of sunlight slipped through one of the loop- 
holes of the high, dusky barn and made her 
hair bright. A brood of white and mottled 
pigeons flew down from off the roof, and set- 
tled about her head and shonlders. It seemed 
to Josh ae that the picture was too pret- 
ty to spoil. So Parson Graham thought, as 
he came across the yard, Mahala gave a 
little surprised start, and let a stream of corn 
slip dut of one corner of her apron. 

‘*You tried to run away from me,” said he, 
with a deep smile in his grave eyes; ‘but I 
don't wondi that you like this place. How 
beautiful the wetd is to-day. It must look 
so to my eyes because I am going to ask you 


to be my wife.” 
Josh felt giddy as he saw the minister bend 
down his tall person toward her. She did not 


speak for a moment. 

“It's a life of hardship I ask you to share,” 
the voice went on, more and thore moved. 

“I love the hills and shall always find my 
field of labor among these hard-workin 
ple: but, if you are by my side, the yoke will 
seem easy and the burden light. 

Josh watched what seemed a kind 
of mist, until he saw raise her head 





and put her hand in the minister’s grasp ; 
then, wounded and miserable, he crept away 
into the fields, feeling that the fairest hope 
of his life had been torn up by the roots. 

“Well,” said Rindy, with a little natural 
womanly spite, when she heard what had ha 
pened, ‘‘I guess she’s more in love with nA 
Ten Commandments and Westminster 
Catechism than with the man. That girl 
never did have human nature enough about 
her to suit me.” 

The next year Josh Spinner came back and 
married Rindy. She made him an excellent 
wife, and was the smartest housekeeper in 
town. As Josh waxed rich and prosperous, 
folks said what a pity it was that Mahala 
Belknap had thrown away her chance: but 
Mahala’s heart clave unto her husband. She 
had chosen wisely and well, 








—— Latlies’ Portfolio, 


LEAVING THE OLD HOUSE. 





There’s sunshine on the meadows, and sunshine on the 


road, 

And through the brightness toils my horse beneath a 
weary load; 

And as I stand beside my gate, with hands before my 


eyes, 
I hear The children laugh to see the household gods I 
rize. 


There was a time when this old house waé full of mirth 
and glee, 

But one by one the household went and left it all to me; 

A quiet house of vacant rooms, each made a sacred 


ylace, 
By ook of a missing voice, or dream of vanished face. 


Ah! how I used to pause before the mirror on the stair, 
And «hake my long, bright ringlets out, and fancy I was 


fair. 

I took that quaint old mirror down, and packed it up 
last night, 

And never stopped to trick my hair—for what is left is 
white. 


In later years I used to sit and watch the long green 
ane, 
For one who came in those old times, but cannot come 


again; 

And somehow still, at eventide, my chair is turned that 
way; 

I sit and work where once I watched—I sat 80 yesterday. 

My new house is a pleasant place, but yet it grieves me 
h 


ow 
Its amall completences seems to say my world is nar- 
row now; 
Tis far too small for any one with festivals to keep, 
But for my funeral large enough, for few will come to 
weep. 


Good-bye, old house, a long good-bye; my hand is on 
your gate; 
Though tears are gathering in my eyes, I may no longer 


wait; 

Good-bye, old house, and after all, the love which 
makes you dear, 

Awaits me in the heavenly home to which I’m drawing 
hear, 





CUT FLOWERS. 


The first thing to be considered in arranging 
cut flowers is the vase. 

If it is scarlet, blue, or many-colored, it 
must necessarily conflict with some hue in your 
bouquet. Choose rather pure white, green, 
or transparent glass, which allows the delicate 
stems to be seen. Brown Swisswood, silver, 
bronze, or yellow straw conflict with nothing. 
The vase must be subordinate to what it holds. 

A bowl for roses, Tall spreading vases for 

. 1 . . 
gladiolus, fern, white lilies, and the like. Cups 
for violets and tiny wood flowers. Baskets 
for vines and gay garden blossoms. <A flower- 
lover will, in time, collect shapes and sizes to 
suit each group. 

Colors ee F be blended together with neu- 
tral tints, of which there are abundance— 
whites, grays, purples, tender greens—and 
which harmonize the pinks, crimsons, and bril- 
liant reds into soft unison. 

Certain flowers assort well only in families, 
and are spoiled by mixing. Of these are 
balsams, hollyhocks, and sweet peas, whose 
tender liquid hues are as those of drifting sun- 
set clouds. Others may be massed with good 
effect. In arranging a large basket or vase, it 
is well to mentally divide it into small groups, 
making each group perfectly harmonious with 
itself, and blending the whole with green and 
delicate colors. And, above all, avoid stiff: 
ness. Let a bright tendril or spray of vine 
spring forth here and there, and wander over 
and around the vase at its will. 

The water should be warm for a winter 
vase—cool, but not iced, for a summer one. 
A little salt or a bit of charcoal should be ad- 
ded in hot weather, to obviate vegetable de- 
cay, and the vase filled anew each morning. 
With these precautions your flowers, if set 
beside an open window at night, will keep 
their freshness for many hours even in July, 
and reward by their beautiful presence the 
kind hand which arranged and tended them. 
From ** Home and Society,” in Scribner's for 
August. ; 
THE PROPER DISTINCTION OF Wo- 

MAN. 


Is there any barrier against presumption, 
and against an attempt at equality, like 
thorough-bred courtesy? ‘‘Do what you will, 
you can never be so thorough a lady as I am,” 
was the impression made upon me by the sweet 
humanity, the plain dress, the almost forlorn 
surroundings of Mrs. Custis, the former mis- 
tress of Arlington. It, was more what she 
did not do, the absence of effort, coupled with 
the desire to make you happy, the thorough 
breeding, the self-abnegation, the graceful 
dignity, that made this lady a duchess in her 
faded realm. Such breeding and such man- 
ners as hers are not within the reach of every 
one—they are partly natural gifts—but the 
virtues which led to them are to be cultivated 
by everybody with some hope of 
Miss Sedgwick was one of these wonderfully 
well-bred women. No woman in America 
was more famous than she in her prime, and 
she had much of the grace, with little of the 
formality, of those ‘‘old-school” manners in 
which she must have been trained. Flattery 
never turned her head: she was humble and 
modest as a village girl, graceful and courtly as 
Madame de Sevigne. Her manner of intro- 
ducing two persons has never been surpassed : 
she made them both feel honored and distin- 
guished. Her attitude of listening was in it- 
self a compliment, and to the very last she 
maintained “a charm beyond beauty — the 
charm of perfect manners.—/rom the Poli- 
ties of Women, in the August number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


success, 





SERVANTS. 

“The Other Side” of the servant-girl ques- 
tion is well presented by ‘‘Hannah Cook” in 
one of the magazines. She says: 

I've known ladies much surprised at me 
when I spoke about fresh air and plenty of 
water. I don’t pretend to say that everybody 
feels just as I do about keeping things whole- 
some. Some ladies are none too particular, 
and more servants. But where people care 
about it for themselves, I think they ought 
to give the girls a fair chance, too. If they 
had tidy, comfortable rooms to sleep in, with 
pa conveniences, and were required to 

eep their rooms always as nice as they found 
them, it would go a good ways toward making 
them nice and careful everywhere else, besides 
keeping many a good girl in a place which she 
leaves because she can’t stomach the bad air, 
and the disgraceful old beds and things, not 
to speak of the unpleasant habits of them as 
she’s expected to room with. 

And I do say it’s not right nor reasonable 
to expect more from a hired servant than you 
do from your own flesh and blood. Likewise 
it is not just fair to tell one side of a story 
over and over again, which it can’t be denied 
as has been done continual—and never give 
the other side a chance to speak for itself. 

My desire would be to have all servants do 
their duty honest by their employers ; but like- 
wise their employers should do the same by 


4 them, which my remarks is intended to show 


is not always the case. 





Tur Treatment or ‘*BeppinG PLants.” 
—By ‘bedding plants” we mean those tender 
things that are put out for the effect they will 
produce in summer. Among these we include 
those valued for their flowers, like the Ver- 
benas as well as those which, like the varie- 
gated Pelarfoniums, Cinerarias, and Coleus, 
are grown for their foliage only. Many think 
that when they have set out these plants they 
have done their duty by them. This leads to 
bad effects, and we see miserable attempts at 
bedding. Verbenas, Ageratums, and all the 
flowering ones need pegging down, and con- 
stant care to make them show their best. A 
daily attention is required, and one who wishes 
to make a show with these plants should keep 
them in good trim. Each branch, as soon as it 
is large enough to be blown about, should be 
held in place by some kind of a “peg.” A 
willow twig bent like a hair-pin is as good as 
anything we have tried for the purpose. The 
‘foliage plants” generally grow lanky and 
make anything but a desirable show, all for 
the want of the knife. Cut back freely all the 
kinds that do not seem disposed to bush out. 
Tolerate no Pelargoniums (or Geraniums, as 
some will call them) on stilts. Cut back the 
Coleus, and make it grow broad rather than 
tall. Cinerarias and Centaureas are disposed 
to run to flowers—cut them back. Keep all 
bedding plants under control. If they are in 
a bed upon the lawn, cut those upon the edge 
of the bed back so that the b ad near the 
centre will have a fair show. Do not be afraid 
of using the knife freely upon any of them,— 
American Agriculturist. 





Or eighty-three ladies who left a popular 
restaurant at Boston, one day last week, onl 
nine came out of the door looking in the di- 
rection they meant to pursue ; the rest all took 
half a dozen paces while they were looking 
the contrary way: A person paid to take 
notes so reported, and a heavy wager was 
won on it. 





Crt~pREN.—No man can tell, but he that 
loves his children, how many delicious accents 
make a man’s heart dance in the pretty con- 
versation of those dear pledges; their child- 


ishness, their stammering, their little angers, 
their innocence, their imperfections, their ne- 
cessities, are so many little emanations of joy 
and comfort to him that delights in their per- 
sons and society; but he that loves not his 
wife and children feeds a lioness at home, and 
broods a nest of sorrows; and blessing itself 
cannot make him happy.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
RANDOM THOUGHTS. 

Living in an early part of my life upon a farm, I 
became much interested in domestic animals, espe- 
cially in an old horse that was my father’s particu- 
lar pet. His amiability, affectionate and trusting 
disposition, endeared him to all the family. My 
mother who did not particularly care for other than 
human pets, could never resist ‘““Charley’s” appeal 
at the kitchen door into which, when open, he 
would thrust his head for the apples and potatoes 
she never failed to give him. Once, finding the 
room empty, he entered bodily and retreated with- 
out doing harm. I speak of him particularly to 
show how he was once cured of a severe wound. 
In descending a lane leading from his pasture to 
his stable, he tripped and fell, cutting a long gash 
in his shoulder. All was consternation for a few 
moments, when it was remembered that a bottle in 
the house contained a strong decoction of worm- 
wood and rum, with which mixture the gaping 
wound was bathed until in afew days the only 
trace left was a narrow, long scar. The mixture 
acted like magic and it is equally efficacious with 
human beings afflicted with inflamed joints, sprains, 
&ec. It is best to draw the strength with alcohol, 
and then dilute with water. After the horse's re- 
covery he would come to meet any of the family 
whom he saw walking about the premises, expect- 
ing a caress, and when he found his friends sitting 
in the twilight before the farm-house door, he 
would gently pass behind and lay his head near 
some one’s shoulder, seeming to crave sympathy. 

Though he was too brave to succumb to the 
house-dog, an immense Newfoundland, but kept 
him properly at bay, he was much distressed at 
sight of elephants covered with white passing by 
with a menagerie. He rushed to the fence and 
whinnied, then retreated as far as possible, back- 
ing against a stone wall, his eyes dilated, his ears 
thrown forward and repeating his terrified noise. 
As they descended the hill, his curiosity overcame 
his fears and he drew near the fence and watched 
them till hidden by a turn in the road. The whole 
proceeding was very comical. 

I have seen a cow pick her way among broods of 
chickens, with all the care and tenderness of a 
human being. Surely everything that lives has a 
right to humane treatment, and by such treatment 
alone are their better natures developed. L. 





From the Radical for August. 
FAME. 





BY RALPH WALDO EMERSO®. 





[The following poem by Mr. Emerson ts not Included 
iu any edition of his works, yet bears many of bis char 
acteristics, and is interesting as showing the early ten- 
dencies of his mind. It is taken from a little volume 
called “The Offering.” which was prepared by the 
Cambridge divinity studenta in 1829, in aid, I be- 
lieve, of the infaut echool enterprise. Among the 
contributors were 8. G. Bulfinch, Ephraim Peabody 
J.B. Fox and others. Mr. Emerson wae then twenty 
six years old, and had lately Deen ordained as colleagut 
to Key. Henry Ware of the Second Unitarian Church in 
Boston. —T. W. H.] 


Ah fate! Cannot a man 
Be wise without a beard ? 

From East to West, from Beersheba ® Dan, 
Say, was it never heard 

That wisdom might in youth be gotten, 

Or wit be ripe before "twas rotten 7 


He pays too high a price 

For knowledge and for fame, 
Who gives hia sinews to be wise 

His teeth and bones to buy a name, 
And crawls through life a paralytic 
To earn the praise of bard and critic, 


Is it not better done, 

To dine and sleep through forty years, 
, ( do by few, be feared by none 
ugh life away, have wine fort 


take the mortal leap un 





But fate will not permit 
The seeds of gods to die, 
Nor auffer sense to win from wit 
Its guerdon in the sky, 
Nor let us hide, whate’er our pleasure, 
The world’s jight underneath a measure. 
Go, then, sad youth, and shine! 
Go, sacrifice to Fame; 
Put love, joy, health, upon the shrine, 
And life to fan the flame 
Thy hapless self for praises barter, 
And die to Fame an honored martyr. 





PARIS IN JUNE, 1871. 

There is some stirring in the streets, and 
some feeble strivings after pleasure—in the 
day-time, at least, for at night the streets are 
deserted. No wonder. The provision of gas 
is limited, the police are on the alert, arrests 
are numerous, private revenge is burning slow 
and deep, revolvers and fusils-a-vent are not 
all given up; and the authorities that be have 
too good reasons not to encourage the sale of 
petroleum. Visitors from all countries al- 
ready crowd our hotels, lou&ge over our boul- 
evards, bask under the fine sun, and seek in 
vain for a cab or a coach, the aufomedons of 
those vehicles being rare and their exactions 
so tremendous that ten francs per hour are 
sometimes asked for and given freely. Greeks 
and Armenians, men from the banks of the 
Danube and the Nile, come in shoals to con- 
template ruins, of which no description can 
give an adequate idea. What ruins! what a 
picturesque desolation! Though M. Alpband 
seems disposed to deserve the title of Hauss- 
mann II., though he displays the greatest ac- 
tivity in dressing the wounds inflicted on our 
wretched city during the ‘Infernal Week,’ 
whole guartiers are heaps of rubbish; chim- 
neys hanging over the void space ; upholstery 
still burning and emitting smoke from the 
caves and deep cellars; arches half beaten 
down, and still bespattered with gore. Pi- 
ranesi would find the bits of 
monumental havoe and pictorial chaos, As 
the walls of the Tuileries, Hotel de Ville, &c., 
are still standing, and the debris have fallen 
inside, one searcely realizes the amount of the 
harm done. ‘The half-dismantled skeletons of 
the porticos show themselves erect and grizzly 
on a blue background, the smiling radiancy of 
which renders the sight more fantastically in- 
tolerable and tragically heinous. At the Point 
du Jour, at Neuilly, at the Croixrouge and 
Rue du Bac, more especially near the fortifi- 
cations, the scene is an indescribable and in- 
credible picture of desolation. It is difficult 
to name astreet in which several houses have 
not been riddled with shot ; and many private 
dwellings which appear intact have received 
one or two of the shells which the impartial 
Communeux sent tlying about at hap-hazard ; 
the banlieu Mendon, Sevres, Asnieres, are but 
a museum of ruined villas. 

The Communeux bore a particular hatred 
to the banlieuw, whose inhabitants had not avc- 
cepted the solidarity and companionship of 
those people; and they threw commer Be 
loads of obuses and shells of every kind and 
shape on the kiosques, chalets, villas and _lit- 
tle bijoux of French suburban cockneydom. 
Some very pretty mansions are now no more. 
There is, consequently, a great hubbub of 
glaziers, carpenters, ebonists, iron and _ tile 
workers ‘of all descriptions. They are vali- 
antly at work, repairing partial damages and 
putting plasters on small wounds. As to 
building anew the whole demolished houses, 
it is another matter. Money is scarce: as no 
one deyotes a thought to the financial difficul- 
ties of the country, it may remain scarce for a 
length of time. All seem convinced that 
France is rich enough to pay the cost of its 
defeat ; and truly, with some far-sightedness, 
wisdom, charity and mutual forbearance, the 
risorgimento would be, if not easy and prompt, 
at least certain and within the means of our 
great, powerful, giddy and unlucky country. 
Out of 60,000 houses, not more than 100 have 
been completely destroyed ; and the resources 
of the community are still immense.—The 
Atheneum. 


here choicest 





KITCHEN VEGETABLES. 

Kitchen vegetables were scarce in England 
till the end of the sixteenth century. No 
salads, carrots, turnips, or other succulent 
roots, were cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Britain till the close of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Up to that time, the little they had was 
imported from Flanders and Holland. Our 
ancestors had winter-cresses, and water-cress- 
es, and used common Alexanders instead of 
celery, together ‘vith rampions and rocket. 
Aramanthus and goose-foot, or good Henry, 
with sprout-kales, were used instead of greens ; 
and they put the young leaves and pretty blue 
flowers of borage into their cool tankards. 
They had very few fruits, and those which 
they had were not good—gooseberries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, apples, pears, and cherries. 
The latter were bad, although they were intro- 
duced from Italy, and planted in Britain as 
early as A. D. 800. 

Several of our ordinary kitchen vegetables 
seem to have been unknown to the ancients ; 
indeed, it is probable that they did not then 
exist, but are the result of subsequent cultiva- 
tion and improvement. Borage, spinach, and 
the variety of cabbages which we now possess, 
are never mentioned, although they were ac- 
quainted with curly greens and broccoli. The 
latter was brought from Italy to France at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Cauliflower was 
brought from the Levant to Italy at the same 
tame, and did not reach Germany till the close 
of the seventeenth century. e culture of 
the turnip was well known to the Romans, and 
it 1s probable that they introduced it into Brit- 
ain. The carrot was known to the Greeks and 
Romans, but not much used by them as food, 
either for man or for beast. 





WHAT TO DO WITH A LEAK. 
The correspondent of the London Engi- 
neer, at the Great Exhibition, England, thus 
relates an account of barbarian engineer- 





ing: ‘I remember when coming down the 





Nile in 1847, hearing a capital story of Egyp- 


tian engineering in those days. Mahomet Ali 
was the first to introduce steam navigation on 
the Nile, and determined to have the natives 
instructed in the mystery of working the en- 
gines; a small steamer of about ten-horse 
—— was, after many lessons from an Eng- 
ish engineer, handed over to a native crew. 
On the first voyage thereafter, a leakage took 
place, in consequence of the lower joint of 
the safety valve giving way. The natives ap- 
lied the universal panacea for all wounds and 
ruises, a handful of Nile mud; this proving 
insufficient, a second and third dose of the 
same styptic was applied; finally bricks and 
mud were built over it, but all to no purpose ; 
at last, when quite a pyramid of bricks and 
mud failed, and the steam continued to rush 
out worse than ever, they gave up in despair. 
‘Allah! Bishmillah! they exclaimed, ‘who 
can contend with fate?’ So saying, they 
leaped overboard and swam to the bank, where 
they quietly smoked their pipes until the fires 
burnt out, and the steam went down.” 





INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


The number of imraigrants that arrived in 
Boston by water during the quarter that ended 
June 30th was 11,442,—6777 of which were 
males and 4665 females. Of this number 1878 
were males under 20 years of age; 3899 fe- 
males under 20; between 20 and 40 there 
were 4128 males, 2244 females ; over 40 years 
710 males, 461 females, and 61 males and 21 
females age not stated. Of the occupations 
of the fac of 3559 were classed as laborers, 
1016 as mechanics, 547 mariners, 309 farmers, 
230 fishermen, 100 merchants, 25 clerks, 15 
miners, 15 shoemakers, 14 students, 11 engi- 
neers, 10 traders, and the balance divided 
among 14 occupations, with 1074 not stated, 
mostly children, Of the females 76 were 
seamstresses, 7 dressmakers, 3 tailoresses, 
1343 spinsters, and 3256 not stated. Of the 
nationalities, Ireland takes the lead with 2794 
males, 2343 females. England comes next 
with 1516 males, 767 females. Nova Scotia 
furnished 1056 males, 531 females; Germany 
433 males, 200 famales; Scotland sent 150 
males, 117 females; the Azores sent 155 
males, 102. females; Italy 123 males, 44 fe- 
males; Cape Breton 106 males, 38 females ; 
Newfoundland 53 males, 41 females; Prince 
Edward Island 98 males, 100 females ; Sweden 
107 males, 87 females, and the United States 
236 males, 133 females, while the balance was 
made up from twenty different places. Of the 
whole number all but 819 intend to reside 
under the broad flag of the United States, 
which alone should be allowed to wave over 


them. Only five of this large number died 
on the passage; 2444 were cabin and 8995 


came in the steerage. The corresponding 
quarter last year gave 14,020, showing a de- 
crease of 2576. ‘They came in 275 different 
vessels, that brought from 1 passenger to 591 
each. In the corresponding quarter of 1869 
there were 12,747 arrived. 





THE RICE CROP. 

The war left the South Carolina rice planta- 
tions in bad condition, but they are gradually 
recuperating. Before the war the yieid was 
about 160,000 tierces ; last year it was 41,000 
tierces, and thus far this season there is an in- 
crease of 6000 tierces over 1870. The South 
Carolina product is the best in the market, 
bringing acent per pound more than East In- 
dia rive, even when the supply is greatest. 
The difference is now more than that. Prior 
to the war, says the Washington Chronicle, 
the finest quality of Carolina rice was exported 
to Havre for manufacture into rice stone, a 
beautiful imitation of Parian marble, used for 
statuetts and other ornaments. Copenhagen, 
Bremen and Amsterdam, and other ports of 
Continental Europe, imported largely of our 
American rice. Our home demand would ab- 
sorb full 100,000 tierces, if they could be pro- 
duced, or more than double the coming crop, 
White labor cannot be successfully employe al 
on the rice SWallips ; nepro labor is Expensive ; 
Chinese Jabor is called for by the planters 
The Chinese and those of African descent are 
the only laborers that can resist the baleful 
miasmas of the rice swamps. The effort to 
introduce Chinese labor into these districts is 
now being pushed with considerable energy. 
As ve t, success is a matter of hope, not oi 
certainty. 


A Srarcnu Factory.—The magnitude of 
the starch manufacture may be inferred from 
the extent of a single establishment. The 
“Oswego Starch Works,” located at Oswego, 
N. Y., cover about ten acres, and consume 
750,000 bushels of corn yearly in making 8250 
tons of starch, or 16,500,000 pounds, equal to 
26 1-2 tons per day. ‘To pack this amount of 
starch, 250,000 pounds of wrapping paper are 
required, and 4,000,000 feet of lumber for 
boxes. Over 500 operatives are employed in 
the establishment. The of the 
factory buildings are about 615 feet front, 
partly seven stories high, with 521,000 square 
feet of flooring, or more than sufficient to 
cover twelve acres. The factory ahont 
600 cisterns or vats, capable of holding 2,200,- 
000 gallons of water for cleansing the starch 
from all impurities. There are forty-one force 
pumps, capable of raising 525,000 gallons of 
water per hour. The length of gutters for 
distributing the starch is more than three miles. 
For grinding the corn there are twenty pair of 
burr-stones, and six pair of large, heavy iror 
rollers. There are over three miles of shaft- 
ing, over twenty miles of steam pipes for dry- 


dimensions 


has 


ing, and twelve turbine water-wheels of fifty | 


horse-power ear h. 


SpontaNrous Generation.—Prof, Crace- 


Calvert has made experiments which show the 
errors of those who advocate the theory of 
spontaneous generation. He has proved that 
the temperature of boiling water will not kill 
all the living germs contained in the water 


} and WAGO 


| 


Hence, it is a mistake to say that living germs | 


which appear after boiling have been devel 
oped from non-living matter. An experimen 
talist, wishiny to be ibsolutely certain that he 
has destroyed all life in the fluid operated 
on, should pass it through a temperature of 
four hundred degrees. As an example of tle 
rapidity with which, in one case, life is de- 
veloped, Prof. Crace-Calvert states, that the 
white of a mixed with 
water, and exposed to the air for fifteen min 
utes only, in August or September, ‘will 
show life in abundance.” l 


new-laid egg pure 


_ Chamber's Journal. 


A LarGe Dairry.—On the 
Col. Thompson, in Wells, Minnesota, is a 
cheese factory which has a capacity for mak- 
ing into cheese the milk of 3000 cows, but 
now only works up the daily product of 225. 
It is three stories high; the main building is 
35 by 82 feet, built of brick. A steam en- 
gine of 24-horse power drives the machinery. 
Water is supplied from an artesian well. 
There is a butter room attached with steam 
churns and all necessary, appliances. Col. 
Thompson intends to increase the number of 
his cows to 600 soon. 





A Corresronpent of the Scic ntific Amer- 
ican gives the following directions for fixing 
lead pencil marks on paper : Stretch the draw- 
ing tightly on a board with drawing pins, and 
pour a little pure milk on the paper, turning 
the board about until the milk has flowed all 
over the drawing. The turning must be done 
at once, as the milk must not be allowed to 
rest on the paper. When the whole surface 
is wet let the milk drain off and then leave 
the board in the air until the drawing is dry. 


Wit and Fumor. 


SQUIRE COE AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 


[At a meeting of archwologists at Bury St. Edmunds, 
a paper was read on Squire Coe, of West Row, in the 
county of Suffolk, who was in the habit, when he 
wanted a new wig, of having his daughters’ hair cut to 
supply the material, | 





Flat is the shire of the southern folk, 
And its streams are eluggish, very, 
And they say you seldom hear a joke 
In the town of Saint Edmunds Bury; 
But that’s a story too absurd 
To satisfy psychologists, 
And I guess that numerous jokes were beard 
In the days of archwologists; 
When light was thrown on topics dark 
Beside the lazy river Larke. 


A golden shire of plenteous corn, 
Which in August tide grows yellow, 
And for jolly squires that wheat is shorn 
Who love old ale and mellow. 
But from ancient habits, well men know, 
In these times we vastly vary ; 
And where's Squire Coe of fair West row 
In the days of William and Mary; 
The squire who with punch defied all care, 
And who made a wig of his daughters’ hair? 


Lo there they sit, those maidens three, 
A sight for all beholders, 
With viol or book upon shapely knee, 
Long locks over fair white shoulders; 
No trace of grief in their mein appears, 
And they look demurely merry, 
Though they wait, alas! for the fatal shears 
Which wiil come with the barber from Bury. 
No fairer Anglicans e’er drew breath 
Than Judith, Anne, Elizabeth. 


Ah, what would say the Suffolk girl, 
In these days ot advanced opinion, 
If asked to surrender one bright curl 
That veils her voluminous chignon ? 
What Suffolk squire, though never a hair 
His sterile scalp would harbor, 
To shear his daughters’ tresses dare 
Send for the Bury barber ? 
Tis well Squire Coe in the mould lies low, 
Since this is a world he scarce would know. 





BOYS AND ERRANDS. 


There are so many bright spots in the life ot 
a farm-boy, that I sometimes think I should 
like to live the life over again; I should al- 
most be willing to be a girl, if it was not for 
the chores. ‘There is great comfort to a boy 
in the amount of work he can get rid of doing. 
It is sometimes astonishing how slow he can go 
on an errand, who leads the school races. The 
world is new and interesting to him, and there 
1s so much to take his attention off. When he 
1s sent to the neighbor's after yeast, he stops to 
stone the frogs; he is not exactly cruel but he 
wants to see if he can hit ‘em. "No other liv- 
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ing thing can go so slow as a boy on an er- 
rand. His legs seem to be lead, unless he 
happens to espy a woodchuck in an adjoining 
lot, when he gives chase to it like a deer ; and 
it is a curious fact about boys, that two will 
be a great power slower in doing anything than 
one, and that the more you have to my on 
anything the less is accomplished. Boys have 
a great deal of helping one another do noth- 
ing; and they are so unconscious. ‘*I went 
as quick as ever I could,” says one boy, when 
his father asks him why he didn’t stay all 
night, when he has been absent three hours on 
aten minutes’ errand. The sarcasm has no 
effect on the boy. ‘ ; 

Going after the cows was a serious thing in 
my day. I had to climb a hill, which was cov- 
ered with wild strawberries in the season. 
Could any boy pass by those ripe berries? 
And then in the fragrant hill pasture, there 
were beds of wintergreen with red berries, 
tufts of columbine, roots of sassafras to be 
dug, and dozens of things good to eat or to 
smell, and I could not resist. It sometimes, 
even, lay in my way to climb a tree to look 
for a crow’s nest; or to swing in the top, or 
to see if I could see the steeple of the village 
church, It became very important for me to 
see that steeple; and in the midst of my in- 
vestigation, the tin horn would blow a great 
blast, from the farm-house, which would send 
a cold chill down my back the very hottest | 
days. Ignew whatit meant. It had a fright- | 
ful impatient quiver in it, not at all like the 
sweet note that called us to dinner from the 
hay-field. It said, ‘“‘Why on earth doesn’t 
that boy come home? It is almost dark and 
the cows ain’t milked !"—C. 2. Warner, in 
Work and Play. 





A GENTLEMAN whose love of order was 
largely developed, had a clerk in his employ 
whose habits about the office were anything 
but orderly. Nothing under his band had a 
fixed locality, and everything was at odds and 
ends, This carelessness brought out a reproof 
from the employer, who, after a general lec- 
ture on the subject of malarrangement, quoted 
the old precept, and said, ‘‘Sir, you should 
have a place for everything.” ‘I have, sir,” 
replied the junior, ‘‘a great many places for 


everything.” 





“Op Trorrer” is an eccentric genius who 
drives the first stage out of Fort Kearney 
westward, and whose deeds and saying, will, 
in future time, become historical. The fol- 
lowing is related of him: One day he stopped 
aman on the road who drove a miserable 
team of sick and aged little mules, with the 
ejaculation, *@ook a-here, pilgrim ! I know 
aman that would give eight hundred dollars 
if he could see them “Why,” ex- 
claimed the man, startled by such an unex- 
pected prospect of luck, ‘tyeou daon’t say so! 
Who is he!” ‘He's a blind man!” said 


Trotter, ‘‘g'lang !” 





fie 
mules ! 





A LITTLE girl in a Western town, after stu- 
dying for some time a picture of the Magda- | 
len reclining on ‘her face and weeping, sud- 
denly turned to her mother and exclaimed: } 
‘*Mamma, I know why Mrs. Magdalen is ery- 
ing. It is because Mr. Magdalen does not 
buy her clothes enough.” 


A CENSUS-TAKER out West reports eight 
thousand colowels in his district. ‘There | 
used to be more jn that part of the country,” 
he says, but a large number of them have been 
raised to generals.” 
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SHUTTLE,” * RAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-AD- 
JUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS, 
Reliable Agents wanted on commission and other 
wise. For terms, descriptive circulars, and samples o 
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WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 Washington Street. | 
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And give Work to Pay the Balance. 
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Blatchley’s Cucumber 


TRADE MARK 


WooD PUMPS, 


Measuring 213,566 feet in length, or sufficient in the 


aggregate for 


40 MILES DEEP, 


Easy in Onerat 
These Pumps are their ow reat re 
For sale by Dealers in Hardware and 
ts, Plambers, Pump Mak & 
Circulars, &c., furnished upor 
therwise 
forwarded to parties in towns where / 
have no agents upon receipt of the regular retail price. 
In buying, be careful that your Pump bears my trade 
mark as above, as I guarantee no other, Trade mark 
patented March 21, 1871 
CHAS. Cc. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 
OFTICE AND WAREROOM, 
624 & G26 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
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C. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


#{Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 
Nos. 79 & 81 Faneuil Hall Market, 





The whole world 
challenged to pro- 


duce a Family 
Sewing Machine 
that will sew as 


light and as heary; } 
light running and 
easily operated. 
The best machine 
for use, the easiest 
to eell, the most 
durable—will last 
a life-time. Lock 
stitch, noiseless, 
attachments un- 
equaled. A good 
business may be 
established in any city or town inthe U.8. This ma- 
chine has established ite superiority in every instance 
where it has come ir competition with any machine jn 
the market. Men wi « capital are finding it to their ad- 
vantage to make the #aleof this machine their exclusiy: 
business. Agents wanted in unocqupiced territory 
Machines guaranteed as represented. Address “D> 
MESTIC” SEWING MACHINE C©O., 06 Chambers 
Street, New York, or Toledo, Ubio, Yteop2s 


- FRUIT JARS. 


Poreelain Lined 


AND 


QUEEN JAR, 


(ALL GLASS,) 
FOR SALE BY 


DL. B. STEDMAN & CO., 


126 Summer Street, Boston. 





Mason’s 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 


GREAT FORTUNES, 


AND HOW THEY WERE MADE; 


R, THE STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPTIS 

of our self-made men. By J. D. M’CaAne, Jn, 

The most taking, instructive oak universally sought 

after book issued for years, Selle fast and easily, and 

delivers splendidly. Agents are clearing from $80 to 

$200 per month, in spite of hard times, Send for Cir- 
cular, &c., and notice extra terma. 

lyll GEO. MACLEAN, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


HAIR PEA. 





LADY WRITES: “ABOUT SIX 
months ago my hair was coming out so badly that 

at every dressing I used to get a handful, which, not 
wishing to throw away, I laid by in a box. I have used 
two bottles of your Hair Tea, and now I do not get 


enough to tie the ends of my braids, and have to go to 


the box for a few hairs for that purpose. I think every 


lady Ought to kr arkable Hair 


yw what a re 


you make,” 


DR. KENNEDY’S HAIR TEA, 


A Complete Toilet Article to beau- 
tify and invigorate the Hair, 


Is sold by Druggists everywhere at 
z $1.00 per Bottle. Bteowls 
TURNER’s 
TIC DOULOUREUX, 
OR 


Universal Neuralgia Pill. 
A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure for 
NEURALGIA 
AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MACICAL. 


N UNFAILING REMEDY FOR NEU- 
5 ‘ fleet , feet 

















RALGIA FACIALI oft ‘ g a pert 
re in a #eing lay No form of N *«D an sils 
to 5 to ite w rful power. E in the severest 
2 Chronic Neuralgia, affecting uh « re syetem 
1 for a few days affords the most astonishing re- 
fa rarely failx to p mplete and perma 
ent cure, It contains no rials in the slig 
legr . alified app 1 € 
best phys * very par t 
ntry yg t# power to # I ev 
tortured nerves, and restore t alling streng 
Bent Y j i receipt of price and postage 
ne Packag « - B10. 2 ww ee Postage 6 centa, 
Six Packages .... £ 2 Pe ee es . ,. = 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines, 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
lyeopsS 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 


Scientific and Popular Medical Works 
On 


Manhood, Womanhood, & 
Nervous Diseases, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


* 





No. £ Bulfinch Street, Boston. 
Opposite Revere House, 
Medical knowledge for everybody. 260,000 copies sold 
in tro years. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE OR SELF-PRESERVA- 


TION. A Medical Treatise on the Cause and Cure of 
EXHAUSTED VITALITY, PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN 
NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY, HYPOCHONDRIA, 
and all other diseases arising from the ERRORS OF 
YoOurH, OR TIE INDBCRETION OR EXCESSES of mature 
years. This is indeeda book for every man. Price 
only $1.00, 285 pages, bound in cloth. ~ 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN, 
Entitled SEXUAL PH*SIOLOGY OF WOMAN, AND 
HER DISEASES; or, WOMAN TREATED OF PHYSIOL 
OGICALLY AND PATH#LOGICALLY, (in health and dis- 
ease) from INFANCY Te OLD AGE, with elegant ILLUs- 
TRATIVE ENGRAVING: 350 pages, bound in beawmiful 
French cloth. Price @.00, 

A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

The author has just published a new book, treating 
exclusively eof NERVO/S AND MENTAL DISEASES. 
155 pp. clot Price $.00, or all three books sent on 
receipt ¢ postage paid. 

These are, beyond al comparison, the most extraor 
dinary works on Physology ever published. There is 
nothing whatever tat the MARRIED OR SINGLE. of 
EITHER Sex, can titer require or wish to know. but 
what is fully exphimd, and many matters of the most 
important and intersting character are introduced to 
which no allusior even can be found in any other works 
in our language. Ail the New Discoveries of the au- 
thor, whose exptience is such as probably never before 
fell to the lot ofany man, are given in full, No person 
should be withat these valuable books. 

Either book ent by mail on receipt of price 

Address the EABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or 
DR. W. H. PMKER, No. 4 Bulfinch street, Boston’ 

N.B. The athor of the above-named medical works 
can de consulti on all diseases requiring skill and ex- 
perience, lyeopls 
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Hottentots seen gathering Buchu Leaves at th Cape f Good Hope for H, T. Helmbold. 


BUC 


Et WT . 


{From Dispensatory othe Unitd States. | 


DIOSMA CRENATA-BUCHU 


PROPERTIFS.—Their odor is strong, diffusrve and sonwhat 


mint. 


LEAVES. 


awmatic; their taste bitterish and analogous to 


MEDICAL P R 2s JSES 5 save j 
AL PROPERTIES AND Usks.—Buchu leaves a gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to th 


Urinary Organs. 


They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, sh as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Morbid 


Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Pro 
from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation 


sia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous A ffections and Drops 
HELMBOLD’s ExTRACT Bucnu is used by persons frothe 
or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Paine: Bed “T 
= affections oes to Females, the Extract Buchu is , 
; ELMBOLD’s EXTRACT Bucuu has cured every case Oflabetes | tich j 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Se ay 1 —— ofthe Midneos ona Bladder, Retenti fri 
Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladd« r, Calcul, Gravel, Brick Dust 9 o - — - Milky 
Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions Oboth sexes, attended anh iriesion pectin : 


te Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of Urine, 
The remedy has also been recommended in Dyspep 


ages of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 65, or in the decline 
ting in children. 
*qualled by any other remedy, 

been given, Irritation of the 


ig RyMptoms 


Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Weulty in Breathing, Weak Nerves, ‘Trembling 


Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in > 
of the 8kin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Univ 4 

, HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT Bucuu is Diuretic and Blood-Puy; 
dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of why 
VASE 
Describe symptoms al) communications. 


which it is used, in connection with HELMBOLD’s Rose Y 
Ask for Helmbold’s, Take no other. 


Back, Hot Handa, Flushing of the Body, Dryne=# 
| Lassitude of the Muscular System, ete 

ng, and cures all diseases arising from habits o f 
lood, ete., superseding Copaiba in affections for 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRCT SARSAPARILLA. 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beaufer of 
will radically exterminate from the system Werofula, Syphilis, her Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt Rheum, Canky, Runni 


the Complexion, 
#, Uleers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
ngs from the Ear, White Swelling*, 


Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swell, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors of all 


kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that havjeon cxtablishec 


1 in the system for years. 


HELMDOID’S CATAWBAGRAPE PILLS. 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC 
Nervous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipatio: 
bility, ete, 

nhey are pety vegetable, being composed of Catawh 

Reware 0 
eee mercury or other deleterious dr 


», stenryr Aa u = 
LMBOLD’s GENUINE PREPARATIONS, Established 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical ancAnalytical Chemist 


594 Broadway, N. ¥., and 104 South Tor Street,” Philadelphia, 
. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVER 


} knownhuperseding Salts, Magnesia, etc., in Sick or 


- Be n, Dyspepsi®iliousness, Liver C i meral De 
No nausea, no griping pains, but mild, pleasant and sain ope ration. ae en Sen 


va Grape §ce and Fluid Extract Rhubarb. 


those cheap patent pills, carelessly prepared by inderienced persons, most of whick eoutain 


ard of 20 years. Prepared by 


’ 
lyl9 
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diately 
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Subseril 
please not 
easily corr 
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As a s 
short arti 
seme exp 
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On 
experimet 
great fid 
entered in 

Ba Seve 


sor 


broadcast 
weed pull 
carefully 
duced eigl 
averaged : 
acre—a cl 
2. A six 
The weed 
of charloc 
of an unwe 
the weede 
thus showi 
per acre, | 
having the 
3. Of si 
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manured a 
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It will t 
English pra 
whether of 
usually sow 
much less d 


After the 
ing, many f 
leave it to 

quite certai: 
or less of o 
during the 

One item of 

Farmers 
oat, or bark 
cided loss te 
sons will all 
its seed and 
the farm, | 

year to thos 
If « 


amount of 


tricts. 


undoubtedly 
as he should 
Cannot be 
to in their pi 
suffer? We 
In the fir: 
among the h 
mence on tl 
other plants, 
the ground, 
them two or 
it must be a 
many weeds 
does produce 
extirpate the 
to allow then 
will probably 
they grow, 1 
jured by a fe 
to this, will | 
fields lavishly 
of hardy and 
main as a pes 
If, on the | 
the grass fick 
are the earlie 
course follow 
of cutting a 
would not be 
parable with | 
to go to seer 
eases, but not 
Farmers cc 
labor requires 
wormwood 4 
among the co 
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present the ay 
plants, the po 
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probably com 
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The great | 
weeds, and th 
the power of 
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matter by eve 
It is bad enov 
we have litth 
to see pestile 
and entailing | 


We 
Weeds are | 
crop a farmer 
aware of this, 
in their fields, 
year to the cos 
been sown by. 
Every farmer 
tles to grow ; 
roadsides agait 
seeds upon his 
In some co 
which a farm 
neighbor, who 
his fields, or yy 
ing his premis 
think, in Mass 


